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The Strategy of Prices 


HE announcement last week that an increase in the 

wages of coal-miners was to be followed by a rise in 
the industrial price of coal came as an unpleasant surprise. 
It is a characteristic of drunkards and other addicts that 
they are perpetually on the point of turning over a new 
leaf ; their latest aberration is always their last one. When 
this trait appears in the sober and responsible sphere of 


public policy, it is even more deplorable. Last April, in’ 


the first war Budget of the war, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer promised to “go straight.” In place of the 
usual barren balancing of accounts, he produced what 
appeared to be at least the outline of a rounded plan for 
war economy ; and this rise in coal costs comes into sharp 
conflict with Sir Kingsley Wood’s statement that the key 
prices of fuel, light, power and transport would be stabil- 
ised by subsidy, as well as with the Chancellor’s “ hope ” 
that wages could then be pegged. 

For over eighteen months, the Government had 
possessed no price policy at all. Many prices were, of 
course, controlled. The prices of a number of foodstuffs 
were held down ; raw material prices were fixed in various 
ways ; and the machinery of the Prices of Goods Act had 
been extended piecemeal to restrain certain retail prices. 
But there was no coherent plan or common in 
these scattered controls ; there was nothing parallel to the 
attempted “stop” in Nazi Germany on the whole range 
of prices and wages. Wages were going up generally. 

€ was no attempt to hold down the so-called 
“ strategic” prices—fuel, transport and labour—which 
enter most influentially into the costs of production and 
living. The self-generating process, by which increases in 
costs beget increases in prices and increases in prices 
beget increases in costs again, was not opposed. By the 







































terms’ of the agreement between the railway companies 
and the Government it was actually encouraged. 

It is for these reasons that the details of Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s programme of stabilisation have been eagerly 
awaited. Already this year there have been test cases. 
Employers in both engineering and road transport have 
claimed that it is contrary to public policy to grant re- 
peated increases in wages. Trade unionists and the public, 
conscious that employers are hardly disinterested parties 
in these matters, have waited for the Government to speak. 
It is not, of course, the Government that has now raised 
wages and prices in the coal industry ; but these increases 
are sufficient evidence of the Government’s continued re- 
luctance to carry out the Chancellor’s promise. 

Coal was specifically mentioned in the Budget promise ; 
and it is no more than a quibble to claim that its price 
to domestic consumers, continually harrassed by the in- 
ability of the Government and the industry to store and 
distribute sufficient supplies of coal, will not be raised. 
The price of coal enters grr yuigs man er ghan agg ae 
of consumption goods as well as of capital goods. Under 
the present financial regime on the railways, higher coal 
costs, unless they can be compensated by higher charges, 
must represent a loss. In the fixing of prices, the coal 
industry has been well treated for several years. It has 
had the from Parliament to dictate its own price 
to both industrial and domestic consumers. It has not 
carried out its corresponding duty to remould its methods 
and organisation ; and the rest of British industry and 
the community have suffered. 

But the issue is not merely one of coal. Whether coal- 
miners’ wages should or should not: have been raised is 
not material, though (a¢ a Note on page 722 suggests) 
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the claim of the coalminer to special treatment is by no 
means so strong as it was some years ago; and, 
as an article on page 731 demonstrates, the 
index of the cost of living is, in amy case, a 
very pecs gully > are Saat ae ther the 
industry should or should not be capable of carrying 
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is immaterial, too. This is a broader questi 

mental economic policy and political good faith. Put 
shortly, it is the problem of warding off inflation. The 
point is that it is inefficient and dangerous, industrially 
and financially, to allow—let alone encourage—prices and 
costs to chase each other in this unending pursuit. It is 
socially unfair because, when prices soar and wages follow 
raggedly after, the devil must needs take the hindmost. 

It may be answered, of course (as so often it has been 
answered before), that even after many months of un- 
wisdom, there is, in fact, little or no inflation. In his 
Budget, Sir Kingsley Wood was optimistic about what 
had happened in 1940-41, and even more optimistic about 
the capacity of genuine savings to foot the bill in 1941-42. 
It is true that an examination of price statistics ‘and other 
pertinent data shows no formidable fall in the yalue of 
money so far. But there is no doubt that, to some extent, 
the war is already being financed perforce by the creation 
of credit; and when the gigantic task of making ends 
meet next year is considered, there is no less doubt that 
the gap will tend to widen as the war effort grows. It is 
not enough to point belittlingly to the inflation that has 
happened so far. The inflation to come is the danger. This 
is the seed-time ; the harvest is ahead ; and every effort 
is indispensable to root out the tares before they spread. 

It is not simply a question of holding down wages. This 
is the commonest mistake made in this country, and it 
converts the examination of a vital economic problem into 
a class battle. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was right 
in his Budget speech when he spoke of stabilising key 
prices. These are the prices which fundamentally affect all 
other prices, and the price of labour is only one among 
several. Sir Kingsley Wood was wrong when he dis- 
tinguished between his promise that the price of fuel, 
power and transport would be stabilised and his vaguer 
hope that wages or the price of labour could then be 
pegged. 

To say that all prices except the price of labour should 
be held down is as fatuous and futile as it is to maintain 
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that all prices except the price of labour should be 

to “find their own level”—in other words, to “rip, 
Here discussion is concentrated on wages ; in the United 
States, in the steel industry, prices have been fixed, but 
not wages ; and both these partial approaches are equally 
useless. It is impossible to stabilise the price structure by 
pegging mere sections of it; and the need in every 
country that is faced with the inflationary 

of wartime scarcity, in the United States no less than in 
the United Kingdom, is an all-in policy of control over 
strategic prices. 

This coal announcement is only one straw in the wind. 
Every week there is news about changes in wages or prices 
which, added up, foretell a gale ; and now there will be 
more. The cost of transport and the cost of production 
in general will go up with the price of coal. There will 
also be increased pressure on the cost of living. To believe 
that, because the domestic price of coal will not be raised, 
the vicious circle—more expensive living, more wages, 
higher prices, still more expensive living—will therefore 
be broken, is to act like an ostrich with one eye in the sand. 
At bottom, there is no difference at all between this step 
and all the other ad hoc blunderings which have brought 
the waste and unfairness of inflation so much nearer. 

It is time for cards on the table. The hope that Sir 
Kingsley Wood’s Budget plan might represent a change 
of heart and mind has been dashed. It seems plain enough 
now that his Labour colleagues will not, or dare not, 
entertain any scheme which includes the control of wages. 
Is it also the case that the representatives of industry, 
too, are unwilling to accept a plain stop to the prices of 
their products ? If these are the political considerations 
at work to hide the national interest, they are shortsighted 
to the point of blindness. What have the trade unions to 
gain from a policy of drift which will undermine the 
purchasing power of every pay packet by driving up the 
price level ? Or what have the industrial barons to gain 
from a policy, or lack of policy, which permits all their 
crucial costs—not only labour—to rise steadily ? 

In April, the Chancellor announced a plan. to stabilise 
strategic prices. It won wide approval. The man-in-the- 
street welcomed it as well as the pundits. Now, at least, 
the nation is entitled to ask whether the policy of stabili- 
sation remains the War Cabinet’s intention. This is still a 
democratic country ; and it is at war. 


The New Monroe 


R ROOSEVELT’S speech has disappointed none 

of his vast world-wide audience—unless the 

emotion being recorded in Berlin can be so described. 

Neither the frenzy of the isolationists at home nor Nazi 

Germany’s attempts at intimidation have deterred the 

President from giving the American people a clear and 
stirring summons to the path that lies hides them. 

The revolution in American policy is now all but com- 
plete. One by one the provisos and the limitations that 
have clung round the march of America’s purpose like a 
hobble skirt—not changing its direction but limiting its 
speed—are being discarded. “‘ Neutrality” is still on the 
statute book ; but there was no breath of neutrality in the 
President’s speech. “ Cash and Carry ”—the cash part has 
gone already and carry is on its way out: “ all additional 
measures necessary for the delivery of the goods will be 
taken.” “ Short of war ”—the President’s policy is short of 
nothing: “ We will not hesitate to use our armed forces to 
repel attack . . . We will decide for ourselves whether. 
when and where our American interests are attacked or 
our security threatened.” 

_In the place of these remnants of a policy that has been 
discarded, the President has put two candiaa principles of 


American action. The first is to. recognise that America’s 
security would be endangered if Nazi forces were to effect 
a lodgment anywhete on a great strategic arc which runs 


from Greenland through Iceland, Great Britain, the 
Azores, Dakar and the Cape Verde Islands to the coast of 
Brazil. Notice has been served on the world that the 
United States will not tolerate the presence of Nazis any- 
where on this arc and will use its armed forces to keep 
them out. The second leading principle is that “ every 
possible assistance” will be given to Britain and China, 
which by their resistance are giving America time to arm 
and room to manceuvre. 

To ensure the carrying out of these two principles, the 
President has proclaimed a state of unlimited emergency 
and has taken over the large powers that the Constitution 
reserves in such times to the Commander-in-Chief. They 
will be used to ensure that neither capital nor labour 
obstructs the “production and trans tion of the 
machinery of defence.” Mr. Roosevelt had a word for the 
“timid ones” who fear that democracy will lose itself if 
it fights a total war in its own defence. “ Our freedom has 
shown its ability to survive war; but it would never 
survive surrender.” In America as in Britain, democracy 
will not be endangered by the concentration of power to 
act in the hands of those who can act quickly. In war, as 
in peace, a democracy is distinguished from a dictatorship 
by two things: the right to criticise and the right to 
depose. If they remain, they will serve as trustees for the 
re-establishment of all the other liberties that must for the 
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perceived, it is inconceivable that the 
should ever drift back into isolationism. 

The line of argument is correct ; but Englishmen 
should beware and beware again of how far they carry 
it. In this emergency, the enemy to be fought and the 
time and place to fight him are all too obvious to permit 
of disagreement. But before it can be assumed that the 
two great English-s i democracies hold similar 
views on foreign policy, it must first be asked on what 
basis the President builds his new policy. He did not 
conceal the foundations ; on the contrary, he was at pains 
to make them clear. The first is “ hard-headed concern 
for our own self-interest” ; the second is that American 
self-interest is conceived in terms of defence only. The 
novelty that Mr Roosevelt introduces into the policy 
of defence is that it is extended in time and ce, 
in answer to modern methods of warfare. ence 
of America must now begin across the oceans, 
and before the adversary attacks. But it is still 
defence. The new policy is fundamentally as negative 
and as restricted as the Monroe doctrine—it is 
merely mechanised Monroe. Mr Roosevelt’s personal 
views on foreign policy are probably further advanced 
than those of his countrymen ; but, even so, his references 
to the world beyond the oceans were hardly positive. 
There was a statement of the conditions in this further 
world that the American people will not accept ; there 
were no Wilsonian promises of assistance to build up 


a better world. 
Work and 


HE next big step in war economy is to harness fresh 

labour to war prodiction. But the task of mobilising 
labour does not end with the enlistment of workers. 
The men and women already enlisted, especially those 
with special skills, must be kept fully occupied. It has 
been a source of anxiety for some considerable time that, 
from a number of essential industries, including aircraft 
manufacture, there have come reports that many men 
are working short time or taking days off from work 
capriciously. 

The conclusion of the Commons’ Select Committee 
on National Expenditure, which has done a service by 
devoting the time of a sub-committee to a thorough 
examination of this problem in the aircraft industry, is 
that lost and wasted time are common. Although some 
firms are seriously: short of workers, there is idle labour 
in others. In the air-engine branch of the industry there 
1s no surplus ; but an official inquiry is now going on 
into the use of labour in the manufacture of air-frames. 
Until the Essential Work Order was made, which pre- 
vents workers from moving at will and can be applied 
to any essential undertaking, firms were always liable to 
lose key men to other firms, for uniformity in pay scales 
is surprisingly lacking. Finally, thousands of man- 
hours are lost every week throughout the industry 
because of absenteeism, which sometimes reaches rates of 
10, I2 Or even 20 cent. 

It would be intolerable if output were to go on being 
lost because men are idle or absent. Aircraft manufacture 
is the best known, and perhaps the most vital, case. 
But many other essential industries, from coal-mining 
to the whole range of engineering, are not free from 
these failings; and it is clearly necessary to track down and 


self-interest ; but it is still her self-interest. The unmis- 
takable oceanic tinge of the whole speech gives an 
assurance that Britain will have American support in 
anything she does to preserve the freedom—that is, the 
democratic conti the seas. So far, British policy, 
based on British self-interest, and American policy, based 


ventures on to the 
Continent, the less sure will it be of American backing. 

These are not wholly comforting thoughts ; but they 
are salutary and they may help to prevent the repetition 
of a historical misunderstanding. The Monroe Doctrine 
emerged from a situation very similar to the present, 
and George Canning can be claimed as co-author of it, 
just as Mr Churchill and Mr Roosevelt are to-day the 
co-authors of the same policy of oceanic collaboration 
to protect the outer world. from European dictators. 
But America’s fundamental purpose, then as now, is to 
protect herself. Being called in to redress the balance 
of the Old World was not in 1823, and is not now, a 
policy which appeals to the New. ‘ 


Workers 


nail the causes. No good can be done by mere polemic. 
There is some inefficiency in management and slackness 
among some workers. But simply to say that men stand 
idle because of bad t, or that other workers 
stay at home because of original sin, is to invite the sort 
of futile dog-fight that went on in the Commons on 
the last occasion upon which the Minister of Labour 
replied to criticisms on these points. The Select Com- 
mittee’s approach is the right one. They seek to show 
what there is in the working conditions of the aircraft 
industry to encourage these wastages; and they make 
plain what steps the Government can take to end them. 
Labour is often idle because men are waiting for work 
to do. Materials may be lacking or plant may be being 
adjusted. There are bottlenecks in the flow of supplies 
and components which slow work down. The men must 
wait, and employers are reluctant to pay off useful workers. 
Often they hang on to them though there is no quick 
prospect of work for them. This is understandable, but 
there is a reasonable limit. Idle time which arises from 
unbalance in the flow of supplies can only be cured at 
the sources of supply ; and the widening of every bottle- 
neck will put men to work again. But it is unreasonable 
that firms should retain surplus labour while other firms 
are short of men. “It is indefensible,” too, the Com- 
mittee urge, “that the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
should seek to retain in aircraft production a supply of 
labour over and above the amount that is now fully 
employed or can be seen to be necessary in the near 
future.” It is astonishing that many firms do not even 
trouble to keep a record of the men on “ waiting time.” 
The distribution of labour within the aircraft industry, 
and between industry and industry, is the responsibility 
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The notorious fault is absenteeism; and the Select 
Committee have no doubt about its causes. In the aircraft 
industry, the general level of wages—though by no means 
so high as report makes out—is very high ; and there is 
regular Sunday work at high overtime rates. It is not 
unnatural that men who are tired, ill or disinclined to 
work take weekdays off and make up their earnings at the 
week-end. Slackness is not the main cause. Aircraft works 
have been going full blast since Dunkirk without respite. 
Staffs are jaded and inclined to snatch rest periods ; and 
their pay is high enough not to make the financial loss 
grave. 

The remedy is not bell, book and candle against the 
defaulters—though ways and means must be made for 
dealing with them. It is a restoration of holidays and rest- 
periods—and, according to the recommendations of the 
Select Committee, the discontinuance of Sunday labour 
except for maintenance and repair. The seven-day week 
and the 24-hour day were post-Dunkirk devices. Indeed, 
they are still the right means of bringing output to a 
peak if the labour force is big enough for every worker 





within those industries can be fo 
intelligence and command. Key men can be kept at 

jobs by the Essential Work Order ; and their temptation 
to move on can be removed by the strict enf 
of uniform. wages—maximum as well as minimum—in 
parallel factories. There is no reason why the Essential 
Work Order should not be used as a sanction against 
absentees. 

But the need is still to mobilise the nation. It will not 
be enough to create the conditions in war work which 
will enable every man and woman to be busied to the 
best advantage—though this is imperative. It is neces- 
sary also to create the conditions throughout the nation’s 
economic life which will induce men and women in 
hundreds of thousands to leave tasks that can be spared 
for work that is vital to the nation’s continued existence. 

“ Although the Ministry of Labour have power to 
recruit women for factory work, it is their declared policy 
to persuade rather than compel” ; and women in work 
are not encouraged to come forward. Most of them do 
not know. “ There has been too little publicity advising 
women exactly what is required of them,” the Com- 
mittee claim. The women still do not know what jobs 
are open and what they are; and neither the advice of 
the employment exchanges nor the general advertise- 
ments that are now in the Press meet their wants. The 
war effort is at last being organised ; but, neither in war 
work nor in civilian life, has the war environment for a 
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‘free and willing people been devised. 


Money for Health 


ICKNESS benefit under Health Insurance is to be 
raised from 15s. to 18s. a week ; and disablement 
benefit is also to be increased by 3s. These advances are 
overdue, but they will not receive an unmixed welcome. 
For a long time, two things have been apparent about the 
whole range of social service payments and allowances. 
There is a wide discrepancy between the payments made 
for the same purpose under different schemes ; and many 
of the payments are far from matching the minimum 
sums regarded by experts as necessary to maintain mere 
health and efficiency. There is no common measure ot 
need for the allqgwances given to men in the services, 
civil defence workers, the unemployed and workers in 
training for the maintenance of wife and children. And 
the outstanding feature about Health Insurance is that, 
even when measured against the cost of living at poverty 
level, sickness benefit has fallen well below average 
minimum needs. 

This new increase recognises the special inadequacy of 
Health Insurance benefits. It does not remove that inade- 
quacy. No provision is made for dependants. While, with 
unemployment benefit, a disability pension or even aid 
from a public assistance committee, a man can obtain 
sufficient to keep his family from the acutest deprivation, 
under Health Insurance there is no guarantee of that— 
even now. A man with a wife and two or three young 
children will get 18s. a week if he is off work because of 
sickness. The only saf against starvation for the 
families of sick persons is that they can apply to the 
Assistance Board for relief. 

Thus the inadequacy of Health Insurance payments is 
only thrown into relief by the latest “ improvement.” 
But it would be shortsighted simply to single out Health 
Insurance for its failure, in the case of poor families, to 


cover bare human needs. It may be the prime example, 
but there are others. In Workmen’s Compensation, for 
instance, thirty pieces of silver is the measure of house- 
hold requirements. In the case of total disablement, when 
the breadwinner has no working future to look forward 
to, he is entitled to no more than half his former average 
weekly earnings, with a maximum of 30s. In the case of 
partial disablement, when some part-time work may be 
possible, the payment is one half of the difference between 
his earnings before the accident and his earnings after, 
with the same maximum of 30s. 

These are small sums in any event—derisory for large 
families. It may be impossible in the thick of total war to 
make the radical reforms of Health Insurance and 
Workmen’s Compensation which are patently needed. 
But it is obviously unsatisfactory to do no more th 
patch on the old lines, leaving it to public assistance, with 
its obstinate stigma of charity and the workhouse, to 
ward off destitution. The real point which emerges from 
the impossibility of adjusting Health Insurance and 
Workmen’s Compensation to wartime conditions is the 
failure of the typically British method of giving fixed, 
uniform, flat-rate benefits. In any reform, two principles 
would have to be taken into account: the method which 
is common in other countries of paying a set percentage 
of a worker’s normal earnings as benefit ; and the need, 
over and above this basic benefit, of adjusting payments 
to the size of the family to be supported. : 

This is a family problem. Probably the 18s. eae under 
Health Insurance would just support a single worker. 
Under Workmen’s Compensation, he might be better off. 
But, in neither case, would the task of maintaining a family 
be feasible without extra aid. At the moment, an inquiry 
is being made on behalf of the Treasury—and not 
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improbably under the inspiration of Mr. Keynes, whois 
in but not of that august ——into the cost and 
practicability of a general c y allowance scheme of 
5s. a week per child. It is certain that, if family allowances 
were a complement to the structure of wages, 
the hardships which befall a family when its breadwinner 
falls ill or injured, hardships which cannot be cured 
sanity’ v7 tattng ee ee ee oe 
and compensation, would be notably lightened. It is, 
in fact, the case for family allowances that, in wartime 
and peacetime alike, poverty is specially spread among 
large families by every economic difficulty that comes 


Even so, this does not exhaust the matter. It is no credit 
to Health Insurance that its deficiencies, like those of 
Workmen’s Compensation, can be made up by family 
allowances instead of by resort to public assistance. In 
principle, the test of the public health services, which 
are focused for the ordinary citizen by the Health 
Insurance scheme, is their capacity to ensure the good 
health of citizens ; and it is an aggravation of the pli 
of the sick worker that there is no provision of any kind 
for his dependants. They are not entitled to maintenance 
while he is sick, and they are not insured against sickness 
themselves. 

Moreover, even for the sick man himself, the pro- 
vision, regarded purely as his own insurance against 
ill health, is insufficient. His treatment may be expensive, 
it may involve specialist treatment. There may be long 
drawn-out trouble with his teeth or eyes. Whether he 
gets any “additional” benefit over and above his 18s. 
a week, to cover these costs, depends upon the financial 
position of the — society he has chosen out of 
the thousands of independent bodies which operate 
Health Insurance ; it will, in any case, be small. It-may 
be true that family allowances, more money from benefits 
and other financial aids might stave off the worst 
distresses from a sick or injured man and his family. 
But the aim of Health Insurance should be to make a 
man well, and the aim of Workmen’s Compensation to 
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The Bismarck 


The sinking of the Bismarck after a five-day hunt 
through the length and breadth of the Atlantic constitutes 
one of the most memorable and dramatic actions in the 
long history of the British Navy. The Bismarck was first 
sighted on May 23rd and on the 24th brought to action 
by HMS Hood and HMS Prince of Wales in the Den- 








mark Strait between Greenland and Iceland. Here dis- 
aster befell the British forces, for the Hood blew up after 
a direct hit received on one of the magazines from a range 
of thirteen miles. The Prince of Wales received some 
damage. The Bismarck, also damaged, raced away south-west 
and although aircraft from HMS Victorious were able to 
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possible; and, secondly, that his family shall not want. 

The broader changes which will bring into line with 
these aims the present tripartite medical system, with its 
specialists and general practitioners dependent on fees, 
its voluntary hospitals dependent on contributions and 
its public health services dependent on rates and taxes, 
may have to await the end of the war. It is probably 
impossible at this moment to do more than pledge Par- 
liament and the Government to a comprehensive health 
scheme which will cover everybody by insurance and 
make specialist and consultative treatment available to all; 
and to a scheme of compensation which will make the 
rehabilitation of injured workers its main objective. But 
there are more immediate aims which are relevant now. 
It is only by the aid of all the social payments and 
allowances given to serving men and other unfortunate 
people that a large section of the population is kept going 
at all. It could at least be laid down straight away that 
every dependent wife and child should receive enough to 
live on as a right; and that the same definition of what 
is enough to live on, the same measure of needs, should 
be used whenever payments are made. This is not only 
logical; it is necessary as well. 


THE WEEK 


score another hit, the Atlantic fog swallowed the Bismarck up 
in the early morning of May 25th. By this time, the hunt was 
up. The Home Fleet steamed out from Scotland, HMS 
Rodney and HMS Ramillies left convoy work to the North 
Atlantic to join in the search, from Gibraltar came Renown 
and Ark Royal and from the coasts of Newfoundland in the 
West and of Britain in the East, flying boats scoured the 
Atlantic. It was not until some thirty hours later that a 
Catalina aircraft of the Coastal Command, and later, naval 
aircraft from HMS Ark Royal located the Bismarck. 
Then the last phase opened, about 400 miles west of Brest. 
Torpedoed by naval aircraft, the Bismarck lost speed and 
control of the steering gear. In the very early morning of 
May 27th, a force of destroyers, led by HMS Cossack of 
Altmark fame, crippled the Bismarck still further, though 
the ship’s fire was still accurate. Details of the last stages 
of the action are not yet known, but HMS Dorsetshire 
appears to have given the coup de grdce when the Bismarck 
sank at 11 in the morning of May 27th. The most vivid 
impression created by the terse and i t commu- 
niqué issued by the Admiralty is that of the “ whole appara- 
tus of our ocean control” coming into play. Warships and . 
aircraft converging from every quarter of the ocean, the 
action passing from destroyer to flying boat to cruiser and 
back again, the precision of the orders and of the movements 
of naval units over thousands of miles of grey, fog-ridden 
ocean—all these are the visible embodiment of that proud 
phrase “command of the sea.” None can have read the 
Admiralty’s communiqué without a stirring of the heart. 
Behind the dramatic quality of the action lie other more 
practical matters—the confirmation of the extraordinary 
value of aircraft carriers already proved at Matapan, the 
balance of loss as between HMS Hood and the Bismarck, 
the effect in Germany—and in America—of the loss within 
a week of its maiden action of the first of the great battle- 
ships which were to restore the might of the German Navy. 
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ships were engaged 
open target for the attacks of German bombers. Meanwhile, 
the battle of Crete continues and after a week’s fierce fight- 
ing, the advantage appears to be going to the Germans. 
Although their first attempts to hold Rethymno and Herak- 


Maleme provided them with a base to which a constant . 


stream of reinforcements was ferried by troop-carrying 
aircraft and on which, once the German hold was con- 
solidated, it was possible to land artillery and probably 
light tanks. From Maleme, the German attack has developed 
eastwards and the defenders have been forced back to new 


of Suda Bay. Elsewhere fighting continues, either against 
isolated groups of paratroops or against larger forces landed 
in the neighbourhood of Rethymno and Heraklion. The 
British defence was desperately crippled by lack of air sup- 
port. For a day or two, the troops had to stand up to inten- 
sive dive bombing without any air support whatsoever. Now 
British bombers are again on the scene, bombing Maleme, 
and some long distance fighters are taking a very heavy 
toll of the troop planes and dive bombers. But it was in the 
interval between the withdrawal of the RAF and _ its 
reappearance that the German hold on Maleme was con- 
solidated. 


* * of 


Staying for An Answer 


It has apparently been realised by the Government 
that the first requisite in the direction of war production 
is to know what is actually going on in the factories. The 
idea now is said to be to make greater use of the area 
boards in gathering and passing on intelligence; and it is 
reported that a central advisory body is to be set up to make 
a running record of news from the factories for the Produc- 
tion Executive. The realisation that, unless progress is 
promptly known and all delays reported at once, an output 
programme can be thwarted or distorted beyond recogni- 
tion, is a long step forward. Every Minister in a production 
department has a similer need for some kind of swift, im- 
partial, fact and fault finding arrangement. Ministers might 
then actually be able to base their arguments, their actions 
and their apologia on facts and not on projects, on achieve- 
ments and not on plans, on deliveries and not on orders. The 
greatest danger in any vast organisation is that those at the 
head tend to live in a world of legend, assiduously sheltered 
from rude truth. Whether the new means of finding out 
facts, which will be quite separate from the reports of the 
supply departments and a check upon them, is difficult to 
decide. Consultative committees are not usually the best 
of ferrets. Nor are they noted for blunt speech. The best 
machinery would probably be a sort of detective agency 
with Lord Beaverbrook (or the chairman of the Production 
Executive) as chief sleuth, aided by a very few experts in 
production and management. At any.rate, this is a job, not 
for a representative body, at the centre or locally, but for 
“experts and executives.” 


* * * 


Concessions to Coal Miners 


The imperative need for producing a surplus of coal 
this summer in order to prevent a shortage next winter, 
needs no emphasis. As long ago as last March, the Govern- 
ment issued an appeal to the industry to speed up its pro- 
duction. But current output still does not appear to be 
yielding any surplus that can be put to stock. With its 
present labour force, the industry is held to be capable 
of an output of some 4} million tons per week—but only 
with the active collaboration of the miners. By applying 
to coal-mining the Essential Works Order, the exodus of 
labour has been arrested. And by the introduction of a guar- 
anteed pay week, supplemented by an increase in adult 
wages of Is. per shift, payable, however, only for full attend- 
ance, the disparity between the earnings of coal miners and 








munition workers has been largely 


especially 


minets’ wages remain linked to the cost-of-living index 


In order to meet the expenditure involved by the guaran. 
teed pay week, the Government has i to set up a 
central compensation fund, financed by a levy not exceed. 
ing 6d. per ton on all sales of coal, which, on the basis 
of the total turnover in the first quarter of this year, should 
yield between £44 and £47 millions per annum. The atten- 
dance bonus for adults of 1s. per shift, which means an 
increase of some eight per cent in earnings, is to be paid 
by the consumer; the price of coal is to be raised by tod, 
per ton, representing an additional £8} to £9 millions to 
the annual coal bill. Although not all of their demands have 
been satisfied—they included a demand for the establish. 
ment of a national wages board to replace the Jocal wage- 
fixing machinery and for a minimum wage of {£4 per 


week—the guaranteed pay week and the attendance 
represent handsome concessions which should secure the 
good will and collaboration of the miners in the effort to 
accumulate a reserve for the winter. The wider implica- 
tions of the further rise in coal prices are discussed in a 
leading article on page 717; and consumers of coal are 
used by now to scanty consideration. But if the miners, 
in return for the improvement in their position, produce 
the additional coal required, the concessions may be worth 
their price. 
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The Wrong Way 


Great Britain depends on imports for her requirements 
of petroleum products. True, liquid fuel is shipped across 
the Atlantic in specially designed vessels that cannot, as a 
general rule, be used for other purposes. But tankers, like 
other cargo vessels, have to run the Nazi blockade, and 
losses are inevitable. The replacement of tanker losses in the 
shipyards must inevitably reduce their capacity to construct 
other cargo vessels. In fact, the need for economising tankers 
and the fuel they carry is as urgent as the need for econo- 
mising other imported commodities ; and the growing con- 
sumption of petroleum products by the armed forces under- 
lines the need for economy in civilian consumption. Indeed, 
the time has come for the application of a stringent needs 


test to all private consumers, and for seriously considering . 


the suspension of the basic ration. Far from injuring the 
morale of the people, the application of a needs test would 
remove the misgivings and indignation caused by the sight 
of hundreds of cars parked near football grounds, dog- 
racing tracks, and outside shops. The Government has de- 
cided to secure economy in consumption by a tighter con- 
trol over the issue of supplementary rations, and by giving 
Board of Trade and police officials the right to stop cars 
on the road, and to ask drivers to produce their coupons, 
It appears that the Army has instituted a petrolless day, 
and has taken measures to prevent the use of fuel on un- 
necessary errands. All these measures are to the good, pro- 
vided they do not lead to false economy by hampering 
essential traffic—through an indiscriminate reduction in 
supplementary allowances to commercial users, for example. 
But the Government still clings to the principle of a basic 
ration, to which every owner of a licensed car has a claim, 
irrespective of the purpose for which the petrol is used. 
There may be a Treasury interest in keeping cars on the 
road. But this is to make finance a master instead of a 
servant; and reasons are mounting for superseding 
the present wasteful and illogical systems of allocation by 4 
straightforward needs test, rigidly and uniformly applied. 


* * * 


No Conscription in Ulster 


The Government’s decision not to enforce conscription 
in Northern Ireland came as a surprise, since all the prelim- 
inary indications—especially the visit of members of the 
Northern Ireland Government to ask for conscription— 
had prepared the public for the contrary decision. Several 
newspapers had accepted it as an accomplished fact and 
Mr de Valera had taken the probability sufficiently seriously 
to call an emergency meeting of the Dail in protest. But 
if the decision came as a surprise, there can be no doubt 
that it is the right decision. Indeed, to have imposed con- 
scription on a population about a third of which would resist 
it, with greater or less determination, would have been 4 
political blunder. As the Prime Minister said, it would be 
far more trouble than it is worth, since the numbers in- 
volved are not large. Since the decision followed so closely 
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the knowledge that these Protestant Unionists are not 
synonymous with the inhabitants of the Six Counties. 
Perhaps the Belfast Government will learn from the incident 
that it would be more completely master in its own house 
if it were less anxious to keep within the borders of 
Northern Ireland large numbers of people who would rather 
be in Eire. It was a mistake nearly two decades ago to 
leave the boundary where it is now, and it is still a mistake 
to-day. Putting it right is the only concession that British 
opinion can conceive of making to Mr. De Valera, who 
has killed any hope there’ may have been of ending the 
“partition ” of Ireland. 


* * * 


Offensive in Libya 


The Germans have launched a new attack in Libya, 
and, from its weight, it appears to be: the most serious 
offensive the British forces have yet had to meet. Four 
mechanised columns are engaged, and the first has already 
retaken Halfaya Pass, captured from the Germans a 
week before. Two more are being held to the south of 
Sollum, while the fourth appears to be advancing cautiously 
towards Siwa. In spite of the great length and the exposed 
nature of his lines of communication, the enemy has suc- 
ceeded in bringing up tanks and heavy mechanised vehicles, 
and the British defenders have once more—in a painfully 
familiar way—been driven back by “ sheer weight of metal.” 
However, the advance is anything but a blitz attack. The 
first German column took over twenty-four hours to go 
from Fort Capuzzo to the head of Halfaya Pass, and the 
covering columns to the south have been successfully held. 
Tobruk is unreduced, and it was possible in the week’s 
lull which preceded the German attack to strengthen and 
consolidate its defences still further, and it is very en- 
couraging that the Germans find its cross-fire disturbing 
enough to complain in the German Press that the barrage 
from Tobruk is heavier than that of the Somme. It is a risky 
business to thrust out into Egypt, leaving Tobruk on the 
lines of reinforcement and supply. It would also appear 
risky to launch an attack in force in the fierce and growing 
heat of an African summer, The Germans have reversed 
many of the accustomed beliefs in the limits imposed by 
time and space, but sun and glare and sand and flies may 
tax even their ingenuity. Taking the two months’ frontier 
fighting as a whole, nothing has happened to reverse Mr 
Churchill’s judgment that General Rommel might well 
prefer to change places with General Wavell. 


* * * 


The Threat to Syria 


_ _ Although Rashid Ali is still in control in Baghdad and 
in Mosul, where German reinforcements have reached him, 
there are signs that the revolt is petering out. It has failed 
to take any hold on the people of Iraq ; any hope of Arab 
support from the surrounding countries has proved fruitless; 
and the amount of aid the Axis Powers can send appears, 
for the time being, to be strictly limited. Even if it is 
Premature to say that the Rashid Ali coup has failed, it can 
be said that the civilian Ministers involved in it believe 
that it has, and are discreetly withdrawing from the danger 
zone. The Ministers of Finance, Foreign Affairs and Com- 
munications have arrived in Iran, the Minister of Finance 
bringing his family with him. Even Rashid Ali appears to 
have his doubts, since his family is already in Ankara, The 
Situation in the Middle East is, however, very grave, for 
the Germans are consolidating their hold on Syria, and the 





against the certainty that if the situation is allowed to drift, 
Syria will be simply waiting for the Germans when they 
are ready to move in. It is not a decision that can be made 
without a full knowledge of the facts, but it may be hoped 
that the undoubted risk of any itive action should be 
offset by the certain danger of doing nothing at all. 


* * * 


The Civil Defence Controversy 


A good background for the forthcoming full-dress 
debate on civil defence has been provided by the fourteenth 
report of the Select Committee on National Expendituse, 
which gives a complete description of the ARP side of 
civil defence; the welfare side—evacuation, rest centres and 
so on—has been left for another report. Rightly, the Select 
Committee is mainly concerned with economising manpower 
rather than money in making its recommendations, and there 
will be little disagreement with: its conclusion that some 
of the civil defence services are overstaffed while others, 
notably the AFS in certain. areas, are still deficient. Over- 
staffing is particularly true of first aid parties and first aid 
posts. Large numbers of paid nursing auxiliaries are stand- 
ing by for long periods while there is a serious shortage of 
nurses in hospitals; and the recommendation that first 
aid posts should be associated with hospitals, so that nurses 
can be employed there when not wanted at the post, is 
sound. But the chief interest of the report lies in 
the recommendations on administration. The complaint is 
made that there has been a lack of control by the Central 
Department, which has too often circularised authorities 
without following up the instructions, the division of 
responsibility between the Ministry of Home Security and 
the Ministry of Health is criticised. Some measure of 
administrative control has been. achieved through the dele- 
gation by the Ministry of Health to the Regional Commis- 
sioners of authority in respect of the establishments of first 
aid posts and ambulance services and in respect of shelter 
welfare. But, generally speaking, the functions of the 
Regional Commissioners are limited to the functions of the 
Ministry of Home Security, so that there are two separate 
regional organisations—their own and that of the Ministry 
of Health. In default, therefore, of the establishment of a 
single Ministry of Civil Defence, which the Committee 
strongly recommends, it proposes that all the civil defence 
functions of the Ministry of Health (with the exception of 
evacuation and the hospital services which should still be 
controlled centrally) should be delegated to the Regional 
Commissioners, to whom all regional officers with civil 
defence duties would be responsible. There is the germ in 
this suggestion of the decentralised Civil Defence Ministry 
that many people believe would meet the case best. 


x ft * 


The Cost of ARP 


Some idea of the cost of civil defence can be gathered 
from the Select Committee’s report. The biggest single 
item of expenditure has been shelter ision. By the end 
of last March thé programme of erson shelters was to 
have been completed at an estimated total cost of £17,600,000 
for the 23 million shelters ; unfortunately, about 35 per 
cent of them require water-proofing, which, if it is properly 
carried out, will cost another £3 10s. a shelter, or a total 
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cluding, presumably, the members of the AFS and the 
Emergency Medical Service, the pay of these 250,000 workers 
amounted to £393 millions in the financial year 1940-41. The 
Select Committee’s report does not give the total for all 
the different services, but it gives the EMS salary total— 
£1,360,000—and the proportion taken by the AFS may be 
judged from the White Paper on the Votes of Credit for 
1941-42 (Cmd. 6279), which estimates expenditure on the 
pay of whole-time AFS personnel at £12,800,000 in the 
current year and of whole-time ARP personnel at 
£31,800,000. 


* 


Expenditure by the Ministry of Health in 1940-41 on 
“ measures to deal with casualties and disease ” was, accord- 
ing to the Select Committee’s report, £15,703,000. The 
biggest items were payments for reserved hospital beds, 
£7,671,000, provision and maintenance of additional hos- 
pital accommodation, £2,913,000, medical stores and equip- 
ment, £1,753,000 and the EMS £1,360,000. But the most 
expensive civil defence service of the Ministry of Health, 
including the Department of Health for Scotland, is evacua- 
tion. The Votes of Credit White Paper estimates billeting 
allowances at {£22 millions (net) in 1941-42 and grants 
to local authorities for evacuation purposes at £3} millions. 
These estimates are probably bigger than actual expendi- 
ture in 1940-41, since a large-scale evacuation took place in 
September, 1940, and in succeeding months. The figures 
given above by no means exhaust the total cost of civil 
defence. In addition, there are a host of smaller items, such 
as Exchequer grants for water supplies, pipes and pumping 
stations, etc. (amounting to £925,000 up to last March), the 
cost of the Regional organisation (£545,000 in 1940-41), the 
cost of extending the London Tubes (£1,330,000) and the 
cost of = public shelters (estimated at £2,300,000 in 
1941-42). 


* * * 


No Picketing 


London raised nearly £120} millions in its War Weapons 
Week, over £21 per head of its people. It was an impres- 
sive effort. Speculation as to the proportion of this total 
which may represent genuine new savings, and not simply 
transfers or an extra large quota of institutional investment 
in the London area last week, has been given zest by an 
odd episode in the House of Commons. A Member com- 
plained in a question that loud-speaker vans had picketed 
certain popular stores and exhorted shoppers not to shop 
there; and a solemn assurance was given in reply that 
these ungentlemanly tactics would not be used again in the 
cause of saving. Actually, in any true view of the aim of 
war weapons weeks, the picketers appear as men of verve 
and enterprise. The idea is to cut down consumption pari 
passu with the rising total of savings, and “do not shop” 
and “save” should be almost synonymous. It is surely 
ludicrous to combine war weapons and shopping wecks 
in a single celebration, as some centres seem to do; and 
there is, unfortunately, no record yet of any entry in a 
district total reading “ Blanks Stores contributed a turn- 
over of {x thousands by closing down for War Weapons 
Week.” Probably the picketers were rude. They certainly 
appear to have discriminated with undoubted unfairness 
against certain shops. But, given picketers of courtesy and 
discretion, there seems no reason why, in every war 
weapons week, there should not be similar loud-speaker 
vans outside every shop. 
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Two Broadcasts 


Americans. It is curious to reflect that 
ago the substitution of Darlan for 
mean a significant change in the poli 
ment. To-day they speak with the 
same violent condemnation of France’s democratic past as 
the cause of France’s present disasters, and, by contrast, no 
word of blame for the Germans who invaded the country . 
by force, have seized two-thirds of it.and are pillaging it 
all. There is only “gratitude” for their generous decision 
not to do even worse. There is the same i 
insistence that France is “free,” that she is 
liberty of choice which, in view of the events in Syria, to 
give but one example, leaves the British people to choose 
between despising the Vichy Government for its prostitution 
of words or scorning it for its freely chosen military 
collaboration against a former Ally. There-is finally the 
determination to continue in the policy of building with 
Germany a new European order. At this point, differences 
between the two:speakers begin, for while Laval is remark- 
able for what he says, Darlan is remarkable for what he 
does not. Laval has the whole future of France clearly 
mapped out. A “ rejuvenated, reorganised and prosperous ” 
republic will be the link between the “new order” in 
Europe and the new order in America, the pivot of the 
new Continental system of exchange. This “new order” 
is a “national order” under the leadership of a victor 
“imbued with the march of history ”—a significant echo of 
Lindberghism with its “wave of the future.” But to this 
happy consummation there are two conditions. One is that 
America shall “ work for peace by peace.” American inter- 
vention would destroy the dream of Hitler’s natural order. 
The other is that France be prepared for “total collabora- 
tion.” The cat which Admiral Darlan tried so hard to 
smother a few days earlier is out of the bag. Realising after 
his hostile reception by the people at Beauvais the intense 
unpopularity of his policy, Darlan gave no details of this 
“total collaboration.” He defined it by negatives. Hitler 
has not asked for colonial territory, he has not asked France 
to declare war, he has not asked for the French Fleet. The 
guarantee is, therefore, the fact that Hitler has not asked. 
And when he does? But clearly he will not. He has not 
asked for two-thirds of France. He has only occupied it— 
provisionally. Why not Dakar, too? He has not asked 
France to declare war. He never does so himself, and Vichy 
is already talking the jargon of “ protective action.” As for 
the Fleet, it will not be surrendered now. But then the 
Syrian airfields, the use of Marseilles, the freedom of 
Morocco were not surrendered at once. How far will the 
disintegration of Vichy’s pallid resistance have advanced in 
six months’ time? 
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* * * 


Finance Bill—Second Reading 


Inevitably much of the discussion in the debate on the 
second reading of the Finance Bill was devoted to the detail 
of committee points. The basic features of the Bill, the 
steep rise in income tax, adoption of the “ Keynes” plan 
in modified form and a change in EPT ruling, are broadly 
favoured by the House and aroused little serious criticism. 
As before, the most cogent charge levelled at the Chancellor 
was of failure to pursue his precepts to the bitter end. The 
total to be raised in borrowing in the current financial 
year, even after deducting all overseas borrowings or drafts 
on capital, exceeds by £100 millions the total to be raised in 
taxation. In the absence of thoroughgoing price and wage 
control, accompanied by some form of statutory limitation 
on total consumption, it is easy to understand the anxiety 
expressed on many sides that the revenue-expenditure gap 
will not be closed ‘without recourse to inflation. It is, how- 
ever, futile to challenge at one and the same time the 
extent of the Chancellor’s borrowing and the burden of 
taxation. The point is that the prosecution of the war 
forbids the waste of energy and social dislocation invol 
in a severe scramble for goods, and, to avoid this, surplus 
spending power must be drawn off and standards of living 
must be reduced. The trouble about leaving so large a sum 
to be accounted for by borrowing is that evasion by poten- 
tial Ienders is infinitely more possible than if they were 
subject to tax and—hardly less important—the difficulty of 
distinguishing “real” saving from capital consumption and 
simple transfers must provide an over-optimistic picture of 
the financial front. From the social and psychological stand- 
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toqt Budget, embodied in the Finance Bill, did not quite go 
to the root of the problem, and, more or less dimly, this 
was recognised by the House. It was perha 
realised that the necessary cuts in consumption will be 
made automatically through brutal absence of supplies. If 
they are not made by taxation or saving, they will come 
about less agreeably by the operation of higher prices. 
iti i that some part of the 
necessary retrenchment is made by the latter means, but 
if so it is very doubtful whether the alternatives, which in 
no case include the ability to maintain consumption, have 
yet been brought home to the public—or even to the House 
of Commons. 


Caudillo and Falange 


Last week it looked as though the intense internal 
struggle in Spain had, with the appointments of Sefior 
Primo de Rivera and Sefior Giron to the Ministries of Agri- 
culture and Labour, ended in a compromise which, while 
leaving the Falange materially weakened, nevertheless pre- 
served a measure of agreement between the radical and 
conservative wings of the Spanish Government. Although 
the Ministry of Agriculture is a post of first-class political 
importance in a country where the agrarian question is para- 
mount, Sefor Primo de Rivera is not an enthusiast for the 
large State farm of the Falangist version of collectivisation, 
but for the splitting up of the big estates on a distributist 
basis—a move which the totalitarians of either Right or 
Left have always opposed. The first hint that the earlier 
obvious deduction—of a state of restored tranquillity under 
Franco’s unquestioned leadership—was premature came 
when, after the first meeting of the new Cabinet, the Press 
censorship was transferred from the Ministry of the 
Interior to the Falange. Now it was the decision of the 
Falangist Minister of the Interior that .the Falangist Press 
should not be submitted to censorship, which caused Franco 
nearly a month ago to appoint his friend, Colonel Galarza, 
to the Ministry of the Interior, and one of the new 
Minister’s first acts was to re-extend Press censorship to the 
Falangist Press, conducting at that moment a violent cam- 
paign against the “ pluo-democracies ” which had just lent 
Spain £2,500,000. It is both curious and significant that 
after three weeks of reshuffling Spain’s ministerial and civil 
appointments, the outcome should be to restore the state 
of affairs against which the original steps were taken, and 
not only to restore it, but to strengthen Falangist control 
in a sphere which, during a war of nerves, is in the front 
fighting line. It must not, therefore, be taken for granted 
that the situation in Spain has been stablised. Sufer is still 
in office. The Falange still has immense power. The 
German Embassy is still in Madrid. The German network 
of Gestapo agents has not, presumably, been touched. And 
now the Germans are pressing Vichy France to surrender 
the Pyrenees frontier to German occupation. General Franco 
probably wants peace as much as he ever did, but it must 
not be too lightly assumed that he can preserve it—for the 
asking. 


Mr Menzies and Mr Curtin 


It must have been ee + a we a — 
his long visit to England at an epoch- ig time, to ret 
to Ansralia and to be plunged immediately back into 
party politics. His address this week was a stirring call to 
the citizens of Australia to recognise that “this year is a 
year of fate,” to follow the honoured example of their 
fighting forces in the Near East, to realise, “every man of 
us, that this war is his grog and y. else x 
made a sionate appeal for party co-operation—" wi 
ever is to do the job of Prime Minister must have behind 
him a united purpose, action and spirit.” Fortunately for his 
own position, the result of the Boothby by-election has 
gone in his favour, the Government candidate securing a 
majority of about 9,000 over his Labour opponent. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr Curtin is still obstinate. He has refused Mr 
Menzies’ offer of half the portfolios in a National Govern- 
ment, and the political deadlock continues ; the only chance 
of it being resolved seems to lie in the possibility that 
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The Holiday. Muddle 


The arrival of yet another public holiday, which is to 
be freely observed by many who do not particularly need 
it, while some who work hardest are held to be barred 
from its enjoyment by the national intertst, suggests 
strongly that Government policy in this matter still needs 
drastic overhaul. There can be no doubt that, prior to 
the collapse of France, the average working week in this 
country was too short, or that the correct response to 
Dunkirk was an intensive effort by all those who could 
make a real contribution. Such a spurt cannot, however, 
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ments ought, before now, to have been placed on a basis 
which, while making some concession to pressing short- 
term needs, takes account of the certainty that the effort 
will have to be sustained for a lengthy period. It appears 
to be frequently assumed that the means to maximise 
output is to secure an increase in the number of hours 
worked, but it is a commonplace that there is a point at 
which the gain in hours is more than offset by a fall in the 
quality and quantity of the product. Actually the objective 
should be regular attendance for an “optimum” number 
of hours. What constitutes the optimum is doubtless capable 
of being affected by a number of factors, of which the 
prospect of a more prolonged rest at reasonable intervals 
is one, Whether, say, one week once a year is sufficient is 
a matter for the expert, though it can hardly be maintained 
that it is in cases where an intensive effort is maintained 
almost daily for a period of months; and, if this sort of 
effort is necessary—and can be made without loss of quality 
in workmanship—holidays should be proportionately longer 
when they come. Holidays without reasonable hours of 
work will, however, not solve the problem of keeping the 
labour force, whether it uses mainly its hands or its head, 
in good condition. The figures of the Health of Munitions 
Workers Committee in 1917 showed that a reduction of 
working hours of up to 20 per cent resulted in a material 
expansion in output. The findings of the Committee—con- 
firmed by subsequent experience—suggest an optimum work- 
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which, as was pointed out in The Economist of January 
25th, entails dilution and training or re-training on a scale 
which even yet is scarcely more than a remote objective. 
A much more intensive effort to expand the labour force, 
coupled with sufficient periods for rest and relaxation, will 
go a long way to remove some of the drags on production, 
and, possibly, help to cure the all too prevalent absenteeism. 
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A Vote of Thanks 


The King’s appoimtment of General Smuts to the rank 
of Field Marshal on his 71st. birthday, Empire Day, 1941, 
in recognition both of his personal services and qualities 
and of the gallant played by South African forces in 
be cea aualieien of the East African campaign, 
has a unique interest. It is, first and foremost, of course, 
a tribute to the vigorous ip with which Field 
Marshal Smuts has set himself to define South African 
policy ever since his notable work in the last war. It is 
probable that his greatest claim on British gratitude for his 
services since 1918 is the sympathy with which he has 
iti icy to the citizens of South Africa. 

He brought the Union into the war in 1939 against a 
inion in favour of neutrality, led by 

General Hertzog, his own associate apd then Prime 
Minister. In a country where British Imperial policy of 


assailed by his political opponents } but it is his lead that 
South Africans, British and Afrikander alike, have freely 
followed in increasing numbers, until neutrality has plainly 
become a dying cause. The grant of a specifically military 
honour—-which in itself creates a precedent, since no other 


this country to the performance of the South African 
fighting services. British policy to-day permits no pressure 
to be brought upon the Union to extend its willingness 
to send units to serve outside the African continent; but 
the recent feats of the South African army and air force 
are no less welcome because the liability of the combatants 
has been geographically limited. And it is probable that, 
if the need arose, the new Field Marshal would readily be 
given permission by the Union Parliament to send South 
African troops to fresh fields in other Continents. The 
Opposition, which is still strong, is sure that “ England ” is 
losing the war. The Field Marshal is convinced that the 
British Commonwealth will win, and the great majority of 
the people of the Union believe him. 


* * * 


Workers in Transit 


Injuries by accident to workers travelling to and from 
their homes to work have greatly increased during the war. 
The black-out, greater fatigue, the dislocation of home life 
and increased night work are obvious reasons. Yet, under 
the law of workmen’s compensation in this country, 
workers meeting with accidents on the way to and from 
their places of work do not get compensation. This also 
applies to members of civil defence organisations, and (as 
was stated by a Member of Parliament on May Ist in the 
House of Commons) the widow of a full-time air-raid 
warden, who was killed by a first-aid vehicle ‘on his 
way to report for duty, but ten, minutes before his duty 
actually began, gets no pension. Under the law of work- 
men’s compensation, the term “accident” is narrowly de- 
fined by the condition that it must arise “ out of and in the 
course of ” employment, so that travelling to and from work 
is not covered; and the compensation scheme for civil 
defence workers was drafted, in consultation with the Trade 
Union Congress and the Employers’ Federation, on the 
understanding that it should coincide as far as possible with 
the law of workmen’s compensation. In Germany, where 
injuries of that kind are compensated, there are every year 
some 4,500 compensated accidents to workers travelling to 
and from work, most of them to industrial workers, and 
these constitute over § per cent of all mew cases of com- 
pensated industrial injuries during one year. Moreover, 
these are only the serious cases. There is a much greater 
number of “ reported accidents on the way to work,” 85,000 
or more a year, which, being only minor injuries, are paid 
for by the German sickness fund. These figures give some 
idea of what the figure might be in this country ; and there 
is no obvious reason why the law of workmen’s compensa- 
tion here: should not have been similarly devised. 


* * e 
Coinage in 1940 


Although the 1940 output from the Royal Mint 
showed no great change from that of 1939, the figures are 
very high compared with those of previous years. Large 
additional quantities of coin are now needed to pay, not 





there is no shortage. Indeed, the quantity of coin now in 


circulation, estimated at around £90,000,000, is greater 


E 


ever before—even more than in the inflationary period of 
1920. The sssihing of yonsicn mes: empped bie: hanes 
has not been resumed, This is not the time in recent 
years that the issue of pence has been suspended, but in 
the past the Mint’s action has been due to a heavy surplus 
of bronze coin, whereas the present suspension is made to 
conserve copper supplies. Large additional supplies of 
nickel-brass 3d. bits have been issued to take the place of 


the pennies. 


Corns StrucK DuRING 1939 AND 1940 











Silver 1939 1940 
Half-crowns ...........0.0055 15,478,635 17,948,439 
DN aitesoadeamatasiebidic 20,850,607 18,700,338 
EMIS - cpiccsinimeinecicoih 21,316,569 21,012,215 
SIMMONS 2.20002. 2cccsceceesee 28,670,304 20,875,196 
Threepences .............+. 1,355,860 7,914,401 
EE Bivitewssicterstadse 5,255 5 

Nickel Brass 

OD: sisusess Gkcdes 5,603,021 12,636,018 

Bronze 
i RcissniinréerSisquhncnsnbiie 55,560,000 30,927,600 
RS 28,924,800 32,162,400 
Farthings ... ................. 31,440,000 18,360,000 

NE sis US Sia te 209,205,051 180,541,916 
Colonial and Foreign...... 120,142,803 147,534,920 

ed FOE i wiicvecescsscaocecdis 329,347,854 328,076,836 


During 1940 there was a larger demand for halfpence, 
owing partly to the increase of the 1d. fares of London 
Transport to 14d. and to the odd halfpence which creep 
into the prices of small quantities of rationed foods. The 
number of halfpennies struck in 1940 was 32,162,400, com- 
pared with 28,924,800 in 1939, but obviously the Royal 
Mint, having suspended the issue of pennies in order to 
economise metal, could not allow an unlimited increase in 
the issue of halfpence. Indeed, halfpence are relatively 
more costly to make than pence. One ton of bronze will 
make £448 of pennies but only £373 of halfpence or 
farthings. 


Shorter Notes 


British ignorance about the affairs of the colonial empire 
is well-known. Six months ago, the Fabian Colonial Bureau 
was established to collect and collate information in colonial 
subjects and to interest Parliament, the Press and the pub- 
lic generally in colonial affairs. This week, the Bureau has 
published the first number of its bi-monthly journal Empire 
(price 3d.), which promises to be a very useful source ef 
knowledge about current events and problems in the 
colonial empire. 


x 


A writ of habeas corpus has been granted to Captain 
Budd, who has been detained under Regulation 18B for 
eleven months. In giving judgment, Mr. Justice Hum- 
phreys strongly criticised the order made by the Home 
Secretary. On it, Captain Budd was stated to be a member 
of the British Union of Fascists, but there was no mention 
in the order that the Home Secretary was satisfied that it 
was necessary to exercise control over him, a condition of 
detention which the judge held to be essential. An order 
covering 25 persons, such as this one, was necessarily 
couched in vague and general terms, and he considered 
that the Home Secretary had not paid sufficient care and 
attention to Captain Budd’s individual case. It was quite 
impossible, therefore, to say that the Secretary of State had 
reasonable cause to believe that Captain Budd should be 
detained. Moreover, on his detention, Captain Budd was 
given a document purporting to be a copy of the Home 
Secretary’s order. Actually it was a completely different 
document declaring him to be a person of hostile associa- 
tions, over whom control should be exercised. 
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Canadian Budget Debates 


(From our Ottawa Correspondent) 


May 13th 

HE Budget has occupied most of the time of the House 

of Commons since the reassembly on April 28th. It is 
still in the committee stage, and all the Opposition groups 
have been criticising certain details of the proposals. The 
Minister of Finance has made an important concession to 
protests from both Canada and the United States against 
his proposal to raise the special tax of 5 per cent, now 
payable by foreign holders of Canadian securities on the 
interest (when payable in Canadian currency), to 
15 per cent, and to extend the scope of the tax to cover 
interest on all bonds held by non-residents, except 
Dominion or Dominion-guaranteed securities; he has 
now agreed not to tax interest on Canadian bonds held by 
non-residents when it is payable in foreign currency. 
But this concession does not satisfy Premier Hepburn of 
Ontario, who has sent a strongly worded message of pro- 
test to Ottawa and demanded that the Federal Govern- 
ment reconsider the whole tax; he contends that the 
exemption of Dominion securities constitutes an unfair 
discrimination against the holders of provincial securities 
which will destroy provincial credit. 

A number of the provinces have signified their willing- 
ness to accept the arrangement proposed by the Federal 
Government, whereby in return for adequate financial 
compensation they will waive their right to collect personal 
and corporation income taxes for the duration of the war, 
but Ontario has withheld its decision and may now refuse 
to co-operate. It was disclosed in the Budget debate that, 
in the fiscal year 1940, twenty-seven persons in Canada had 
net taxable incomes of more than $200,000 per annum, 
twenty-eight had incomes between $150,000 and $200,000, 
sixty-six between $100,000 and $150,000 and 102 between 
$75,000 and $100,000. 


Conscription and Recruitment 


The Government would like to achieve prorogation 
before the issue of full military conscription, which has 
been hanging over it like the sword of Damocles, becomes 
acute. Ministers are well aware of the political dangers 
inherent in it, and want to avoid facing it if possible. But 
in recent months the flow of recruits for the active service 
force has dried up, and, unless it can be stimulated, the 
demand for full conscription will gather such momentum 
in the English-speaking provinces as to become 
irresistible. The Government has, therefore, launched a 
special recruiting campaign designed to secure 32,000 
recruits for Canada’s fighting forces in the next three 
months. Last week, Dr H. A. Bruce, a prominent Con- 
servative, brought the question of full conscription into 
the parliamentary arena, arguing that the present system 
of voluntary recruiting had become cumbersome, slow 
and wasteful. He urged that Parliament before it 
adjourned should give the necessary authority for full con- 
scription. However, Colonel Ralston, the Minister for 
National Defence, expressed confidence that the recruit- 
ing campaign would bring in the required number of men 
and criticised Dr Bruce for raising an issue which could 
not fail to disrupt national unity. Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment has decided that the first batch of trainees, who are 
being trained under the four months’ plan, will not be 
released from duty when their period of training ends in 
July, but will be retained in coastal defence or at points 
in the interior, in order to set free men who have volun- 
teered for active service. If the recruiting campaign is 
successful, Ministers will escape the political crisis which 
the introduction of full conscription could scarcely fail to 
create, 

The returns for foreign trade remain very satisfactory. 
In April, the value of domestic exports was $124 millions, 
a gain of nearly $39 millions over April, 1940 ; for the first 





four months of the year exports were valued at $413 


yee compared with $327 millions in the same period 
of 1940. 

The first crop report of the Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mates the wheat acreage of all for 1941 at 
21,655,500, a, decrease of 7,070,000 from the record total 
of 28,726,000 in 1940. The reduction of the wheat acreage 


in the three prairie provinces is 6,868,000, or 25 per cent,- 


which is substantially below the Government’s objective 
of a reduction of 35 per cent. The bonuses offered for 
substituting coarse grains for wheat have resulted in the oat 
acreage for all Canada being increased by 12 per cent to 
13,827,000 acres, the barley acreage by 24 per cent to. 
5,393,000 acres, and the flax seed acreage by 40 per cent 
tO 555,900. 

There has been little change in general business condi- 
tions, and the weekly economic index of the Bureau of 
es pe has moved upwards only slightly in recent 
weeks : — 


Car- Wholesale Bank Weekly 

Week end loadings Price _ Clearings Index 
May 4-40... 82.1 83.0 97.6 106.5 
April 19-41 ... 99.4 86.5 108.3 111.2 
April 26-41 ... 98.9 86.4 109.6 111.3 
y 3-41... 98.1 86.7 110.8 111.4 


According to the Bureau of Statistics, the national 
income of Canada in the first quarter of 1941 was $1,248 
millions, compared with $1,133 millions in the same period 
of 1940. A substantial share of this gain has fallen to the 
workers, and their increased purchasing power has im- 
proved retdil trade ; its level is well ahead of last year’s, 
and in April the sales of Canadian department stores were 
26 per cent higher than in March, 1940. 

The boom in industry continues, and the output of 
munitions and war materials is mounting steadily. The 
first of the 300 large tanks being manufactured in the 
Canadian Pacific Railway’s shops in Montreal will roll off 
the assembly lines next week, and good progress is being 
made with the light tank programme. The motor manu- 
facturing plants have had their output of private cars 
curtailed, but they are very busy with war orders, and in 
April their output was 27,584 units, compared with 19,687 
in April, 1940. The forestry industries are still prospering, 
and the output of newsprint in April was 279,996 tons, 
or 76.7 per cent of the total capacity of the mills, com- 
pared with 75.5 per cent in March and 73.4 per cent in 
April, 1940. Newsprint stocks are benefiting by the 
decision of the Government that the industry will be 
treated as a “depressed” one in the pre-war years, and 
will accordingly be given special consideration in the 
computation of the Excess Profits Tax. 


Tinplate for Portugal 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


. May 21st 


TINPLATE is essential for the Portuguese packers of sardines, 
tunny and fish products generally, the normal annual 
demand being 200,000 boxes. England takes the bulk of the 
pack (90 per cent last year), and is doing all it can to meet 
packers’ needs. There is a shortage, however, for imports 
between July, 1940, and the end of March were only 
25,000 boxes ; this is made into matter for German propa- 
ganda, on the familiar line that England is deliberately 
strangling Portuguese trade. Navicerts for 60,000 boxes of 
tinplate are reported to have been issued, but makers in the 
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£3,000,000 annually. The majority of packers recognise that 
England is doing everything possible to increase supplies, 
but German influence has worked on several of the smaller 


concerns, urging them to voice their protests wherever 


' possible, and this is backed up by broadcasts from Berlin 


stressing the sinister influence of Britain. arrivals 
of tinplate, wherever possible, will be the best counter- 
attack. 


Argentina's Financial 


Problems 


[FROM OUR BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT] 


May 2nd 
Eary in April, the Government’s financial estimates for 
1941 were presented to Congress. Expenditure at 


1,110,976,193 pesos (including 259,390,002 pesos for debt 
services) is substantially the same as for the previous year, 
but a promised saving of 50,000,000 pesos in administrative 
economies would reduce total expenditure to 1,060,976,193 
pesos. Revenue is estimated at 786,733,600 pesos; this 
would be supplemented by 80,500,000 pesos after proposed 
changes in existing taxes, which would raise the additional 
revenue as follows :— 


Income tax 
Stamp duties 
Death duties 
Oil royalties 


40,000,000 pesos 
6,500,000 pesos 
4,000,000 pesos 

30,000,000 pesos 





80,500,000 pesos 


On the other hand, the Budget message points out that 
import duties are likely to produce 40 million pesos less 
than the calculated revenue from this source if the two 
dollar loans, totalling U.S. $110 millions, granted to Argen- 
tina by the United States, are not ratified by Congress. If 
the promised administrative economies produce the ex- 
pected reduction in expenditure, and if the loans are ratified, 
there remains an estimated deficit of approximately 194 
million pesos. 

The Cabinet of Vice-President Castillo, which has under- 
gone repeated changes since he became Acting President 
in the middle of 1940, has failed to obtain Congressional 
sanction for its most important measures, owing to the 
refusal of the powerful Radical bloc to debate these until 
the alleged irregularities in two provincial elections were 
thrashed out in Congress. The much-discussed “ Pinedo 
plan,” a measure to mobilise the country’s monetary 
resources for a far-reaching programme of industrial and 
housing development in order to counteract the dislocation 
of foreign trade, was thus left in abeyance. And the extra- 
ordinary sessions of Congress, which were notably barren, 
have now been adjourned without discussion of the 1941 
Budget. 


Government by Decree 


Some days before the adjournment, the Acting President 
announced to the Press: “It is not possible for the Govern- 
ment to follow the inertia of Congress at a time when 
legislation is indispensable. The Government must supply 
by decree what the country needs and has not obtained 
through legislation. Firm, effective action by the Govern- 
ment starts now.” He added that the Government’s solu- 
tions of important problems resulting from the international 
situation, which were discussed at a recent Cabinet meeting, 
would become known to the country as decrees were issued. 
The first step in this expedient of government by decree 
has been the Government’s decision to put into effect pro- 
visionally the 1940 Budget. 

Meanwhile, an indication of the Government’s tax pro- 
posals has been given by two Bills recently presented to 
Congress by the Finance Minister. The first of these pro- 
poses an excess profits tax, which would apply to all indus- 








trial and commercial profits exceeding 8 per cent of in- 
vested capital, on a sliding scale ranging from 1o per cent 
(on profits from 8 per cent to Io per cent) to 30 per cent 
(on profits exceeding 2 y 


soring 

for the law, the Minister announces that it has 
up to meet, not only the present situation, but 
prolongation of the causes which gave rise to i 
states that the total additional revenue expected 
sources by modified legislation is 150 million pesos. Hi 
second measure introduces sweeping modifications 
present income-tax legislation, and has been design 
his own words, “to secure a moderate increase in revenue 
from income tax in such a way as will ensure that the 
incidence of taxation will be borne by those contributors 
best able to pay without serious consequences to 
individual economy, while according exemptions and reduc- 
tions in the case of present contributors whose economic 
situation does not permit them to continue to support the 
present burden of taxation.” While wholly or i 
exempting 70,000 taxpayers in the lower income classes, 
project provides for a graded surtax (in addition to the basic 
rate of 3 per cent), ranging from 2 per cent on incomes of 
§,000 pesos per annum up to 10,000 pesos per annum to 
22 per cent on incomes of 1,000,000 pesos per annum. An 
important innovation is contained in the clause abolishing 
the freedom from income tax of future national bond issues, 
the holders of which will require to declare their holdings 
to the income-tax authorities or in default pay income tax 
(to be deducted at source) at the rate of 25 per cent on 
services payable within the country and 12} per cent on 
services payable abroad. The Minister claims that this step 
to meet tax evasion, which will apply to all taxable income 
from bonds, shares and debentures, will ensure an addi- 
tional 20 million pesos annually. 

The ordinary sessions of Congress will begin in the 
middle of May. It remains to be seen whether the pressing 
legislation which has so far failed to find a quorum owing to 
the intransigence of the Radical representatives will then be 
debated, or whether the country must expect a continuance 
of government by decree. The Acting President’s opening 
message is awaited with interest. 
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Egyptian Defence 


[FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT] 


March 25th 


WueEreEAS for the first war year expenditure and receipts 
were estimated at £E47,718,000 and £E45,818,000, respec- 
tively, which necessitated recourse to the general reserve, for 
the 1941-42 financial year both expenditure and receipts are 
estimated at £E46 millions. Such a fact nowadays would 
have been remarkable even in a neutral country far removed 
from the theatre of war; it is the more so in the case 
of Egypt, situated as it is at the centre of the Battle of the 
Mediterranean. 

Yet more remarkable is the fact that in the new Budget 
expenditure for national defence is placed at £E6,635,000 
and expenditure for the execution of the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty at £E340,000, against £E7,252,400 and £E460,000 
respectively in 1940-41. The fall in national defence is due 
to the completion, in many cases, of initial outlay. Accord- 
ing to the Minister of Finance’s Budget note, outlay for 
aerodromes, buildings, workshops, purchases, special 
eventualities, etc., will amount to £E1,500,000, against 
£E2,675,000 in 1940-41, while current expenses will increase 
by £E578,000. National defence now ranks second in the 
Budget—after communications, which, incidentally, are 
largely benefiting from increased receipts resulting from 
British military traffic. 

In 1939, receipts of the Suez Canal Company totalled 
roughly {£E8,000,000, but in 1940 they fell to only 
£E800,000. A military order was therefore issued on 
January sth laying down that payment on bonds should be 
made on the basis of the franc valued at P.T.3.8575 and 
not on the basis of gold, as the company’s revenues from 
dues were no Ionger sufficient to meet even the expenses of 
administration and already a recourse to reserves 
to be made. The military order is only a temporary measure, 
not affecting the rights of bondholders and not intended to 
exempt the company from Court judgments in respect of 
the bonds ; nor does it prevent bondholders from reserving. 
their rights. 
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American Economic Trends — 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


Rise in Farm 
Prices 


May 17th 

THE rise in primary commodity prices in the past three 
months has been little short of spectacular. At the end of 
February, Moody’s index of primary commodities was 
175.5 ; at the end of March it was 185 ; at the end of April, 
185 ; and in the second week of May, 196. The movement 
of this index is primarily a reflection of markets in agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The impulses making directly for the current price 
movement derive from two different sources. First, all this 
spring there has been continuous and wide insistence by 
organised labour for wage increases. Sometimes these have 
been granted only after more or less prolonged strikes ; 
more often, the threat of a strike has sufficed; in other 
instances the demands were anticipated. The result has been 
to lift hourly wage rates by roughly 10 per cent over a 


great part of American industry, mostly since the end of - 


February. 

This was not unnoticed by the guardians of the farmer. 
The demand for farm products was already fairly strong, as 
increased consumption was undoubtedly accompanying 
fuller industrial employment ; but this demand was supple- 
mented by active operations by various Federal agencies. 
Several commodities, including butter and eggs, were 
stabilised in the late winter at prices well above levels pre- 
vailing shortly before. To these efforts have been added 
legislative proposals to lift the “parity loan” percentages 
applicable to crops which must be processed before reaching 
the consumer. 


The Fair Price 


The parity loan is a mixture of the ancient concept of 
the “fair price” and the doctrine of economic equilibrium. 
It is assumed that, at a selected period in the past, the 
several prices of basic farm products stood in an ideal rela- 
tion to the price of non-farm products as a whole. This 
relation is “ parity.” When the price is below this parity, 
loans are given on the basis of a designated percentage of 
this parity—actually 75 per cent. The original idea was that 
such loans would prevent forced marketing ; but as events 
have developed, it is difficult to detect the difference between 
the loan and a sale under repurchase agreement. The 
tendency was for the loan value to become the market price. 
Hence the insistence by a majority of Congress that the 
loan percentage be lifted. The current legislation names the 
figure of 85 per cent; the Bill, however, has not yet been 
signed. But it must be remembered that this parity is re- 
lated to a general price level which is itself moving upward, 
under a variety of impulses, only one of which—wage in- 
creases—was mentioned above. 

In this respect, therefore, American policy has differed 
from that of most European countries. There, governmental 


effort since the war has been largely concerned with re- ~ 


straining the prices of agricultural products. In this country, 
the official effort has continued to be directed toward lifting 
agricultural prices. 

Despite these efforts, the wholesale price index of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics still displays a remarkable 
spread. For example, in the second week of May, the 
index of building materials was 100; of metals and metal 
products, 98; and of hides and leather products, 105. At 
the same time, farm products were 75 and foods 79. But 
the efforts have not been in vain; in the middle of last 
July building materials were 93, metals 95, and hides and 
leather 100; while farm products were 66 and foods 70. 
That is, over the recent period, farm products and food 
have risen more than most other groups. This impression 
is qualified by the fact that the general wage increases of 
the past ten weeks have not yet been fully reflected in 
“other” commodities. Broadly speaking, this war has as 
yet not duplicated for the farmer the bonanza days of “ the 
other war”; but neither has it materially worsened his 
relative status in the economy. 





New Highs for Industry 


THe business indices for March showed an advance, 
whether they are adjusted for seasonal changes or not. 


FRB Business INDICES (unadjusted) 
1935-9 = 100 for industrial production 
1933-5 = 100 for other came 
March °40 Feb.’41 March ’41* 
Industrial production (total)... 112 138 143 


Man 112 142 148 
DW OBe -oscinctrnsiese saveisenens 121 167 176 :. 
Nom-durable ...0...00.-00000000: 105 122 125 i 

MERROUEE eos ssinsinaictcsscieranesss 110 115 116 : 

Construction contracts (total) ... 63 86 96 i 

Residential .......cccccseesssesseseees 60 68 79 : 

pene eects sedhuil = + 109 : 

a employment (total) ...... A ™ _ ; 

Durable goods ......scsseeeeeesesenes 99°1 121 _ : 

N i ctecenasceke contin 09°5 1147 — 

Factory payroll CURIE: sccssiontots 99°8 126°9 am 
Durable goods .......000000000e000000 98°7 139°4 _ 
N ciscestanaspsvact 1010 1129 _ 

Freight car ica ck ices incase 67 79 83 

t store sales ............ 86 82 O4 
Department store stocks............ 71 70 ~ 
* Preliminary 


For six months now production has been running at a 
rate well above the highest levels briefly attained in 1929 
and 1937. 


PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURES 






Durable Non-durable 
Total Goods Goods 
Ce We dhcectosecisaceocsos 136 155 121 
Nev. IDG. cscs 158 121 
Dec. 1940......... ‘piles ebus 139 161 121 
Pk BRN oath. nici ct 137 161 il? 
BOO. LOM iiss cisccscdceies sii 142 167 122 
DG TO sipsiciviincntetenerenies 148 176 125 
Durable goods Non-durable 
Employment Payrolls Employment yrolls 
Oct. 1940......... 113 123 115 108 
Nov. 1940. ...... 116 125 114 107 
Dec. 1940......... 118 132 115 112 
Jan. 1941......... 118 132 113 108 
Feb. 1941......... 121 139 115 113 
Mar, 1941......... = —_ — — 
Average Average 
Hours Worked Weekly Earnings 
Oct. 1940.......5... 39°3 27°13 
Nov. 1940............ 38°6 26°93 
Dec. 1940............ 39°8 27°89 
Jan. 1941............ 39°0 27°69 
Feb, 1941............ 40°0 28°56 
Mar, 1941............ _ cians 


These tables confirm each other. In the past six months 
there has been no great change in the non-durable goods 
industries ; in durable goods, there is an increase in pro- 
duction of well over 10 per cent, an increase in employment 
of a little under 10 per cent, and an increase in payrolls of 
about 10 per cent. In manufacturing generally, the week 
has lengthened, until it is at the legal limit of 40 hours—a 
limit which can be passed for overtime. Of course, at the 
40-hour average, a great many persons are working over- 
time ; in other cases, two or more shifts are employed. 

Comparisons with a year ago are more conspicuous. 
Factory employment is over 15 per cent higher and pay- 
rolls over 25 per cent higher. In February, average 
weekly earnings were about 15 per cent (over $3.00) higher 
than in February, 1940—m of which is the consequence 
of longer hours, as average hourly earnings are only § per 
cent higher than a year ago. In ch, there was a rather 
widespread epidemic of strikes, and in March, and more 
especially in April, there has been a number. of fairly 
steep wage increases in several major industries. 
are not reflected in the data given above, as February is 
the last month covered. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD — 


Building Societies in Wartime—I 


7 WO devastating years have passed since The Economist 
last reviewed the position of building societies in de- 
tail. From a special survey of the movement made on 
July 1, 1939, ome principal conclusion emerged: even 
abstracting from the risk of war, building societies would 
have to adapt themselves to a spell of declining new 
business. A decade of unmatched growth appeared to 
have reached a climax; it seemed that there was no obvious 
alternative outlet for building society funds comparable 
with the financing of moderate-sized, owner-occupied 
houses. That class of business, having expanded to unfore- 
seen dimensions, had elearly passed its zenith. Competition 
between the societies, always keen, threatened to become 


acute. There were signs, in some directions, of undue 


interest in the more speculative risks of large business 
premises and flats. Undeniably, there was a feeling among 
sober observers of the movement, that the progress of the 
thirties had been heady, and in some cases even intoxicat- 
ing. A pause for reflection and consolidation was indicated, 
and it promised to be beneficial. 

In peace-time terms, the question confronting the move- 
ment in the early months of 1939 was whether its ability to 
expand would be matched by comparable powers of adap- 
tation to more stable conditions. Two years of war have 
swept this question aside. Adaptation there has certainly 
been, but in response to changes of a catastrophic order. 
New business has not declined; it has virtually disappeared. 
Instead of rare and unwelcome manifestations of the “ mort- 
gage strike,” the societies have had to cope with the inability 
of many mortgagors, whose personal probity was above 
reproach, but whose incomes had been sharply reduced, to 
maintain their contractual payments. And for many months 
in the early stages of the war, when air bombing was a 
threat, but not a fact, the societies still remained in doubt 
about the eventual value of their mortgage assets, if they 
should be destroyed by enemy action. Now they have a 
collateral bulwark in the Government’s insurance scheme, 
for which they pressed long before war broke out, even 
though they may complain of the cost which it imposes 
upon them. 

It is intended in this article to measure the effects of 
some of these major changes, leaving for a second discus- 
sion the difficulties of balancing the profit and loss account 
under present conditions, and the many delicate questions 
of policy which must be expected as the war grows more 
acute. For this first statistical article, we may build upon 
the survey already cited. But while in peace-time an 
elaborate statistical review of the position of over 100 lead- 
ing societies could be presented, wartime research must be 
more modest. Fifteen leading societies have therefore been 
selected, whose figures are likely to be representative of 
the entire movement, and whose total assets accounted for 
53 per cent. of the total assets of all societies in 1937. For 
some important figures, however, four of these societies 
appear to have taken advantage of a wartime relaxation in 
the normal form of accounts, and have issued abridged 
figures which do not reveal new shares and deposits and 
withdrawals, nor mortgage repayments during the year. 
Probably, the remaining eleven societies are sufficiently 
characteristic of the mass to make their figures reliable as 
an indication of trend. The figures are summarised in the 
table in the next column. ; 

It is obvious from the first line of this table that there 
have been no sharp contractions in the total assets under 
the control of building societies. The fifteen societies whose 
reports were analysed show a decline in total assets of no 
more than 3 per cent between 1939 and 1940, and the 
latest total of £391,393,700 is not appreciably below the 
1938 level. For the movement as a whole, these figures 
would suggest that total assets may have declined from 
£758.9 millions in 1938 to about £743 millions at the end 
of 1940. But behind this relatively small change in local 
assets some important transfers have occurred. They 


are reflected partly in the decline in the proportion which 
outstanding mortgages bear to total assets from 89.7 per 
cent in 1939 to 88.2 per cent in 1940, and in the rise in 
cash = investments from 9} per cent to 11} per cent of 
the total. 


The explanation, of course, is that a decline in new mort- 


gage business has produced the expected result—namely, 
that there would be an increase in liquidity, provided that 
the total investment in the societies, in the form of shares 
and deposits, remained reasonably stable. The figures show- 
ing the total amounts due to shareholders and depositors 
reveal that no “run” has been allowed to weaken the 
societies’ financial position. Many societies have, of course, 
availed themselves of the permissive right to require six 
months’ notice of repayment of shares or deposits. But, 
while this measure has provided a useful financial “ buffer,” 
it would be unfair to suppose that, in its absence, the 
societies would have been confronted with unmanageable 
demands for repayment. It is regrettable, perhaps, that 
the deposit balances have fallen more, both absolutely and 
relatively, than share balances, for the latter are four 
times as large as the former, and carry a substantially 
higher rate of interest. But the eleven societies whose de- 


BUILDING SOcIETY FINANCE—1937-40 





$s 








1987 1938 1989 1940 

| £000"s £000's £000's £000’s 
Total Assets, end year ...... | 378,274.6 | 399,704.7 | 403,620.7 | 301,393,7 
Due on Mortgages ........:... | $30,894.5 | 354,622.1 361,725.3 344,582,0 
Due to Shareholders ......... | 270,524.6 | 283,384.4 | 288,074.7 | 282,279.4 
Due to Depositors ............ 84,329.1 | 91,271.8 87,139.7 79,336.7 
ID 0, eatiseninione 35,940.2 33,871.0 20,952, $2,178.0 
ee | "9113.0 | 8,971.3 9,451.5 | 11,434.9 
New Shares Subscribed* ... | 18,051.9 | 19,262.7 | 18,958.9 8,879.2 
Shares Withdrawn’ ......... 16,000.2 | 19,796.2 23,376.1 16,918.2 
New Deposita® ..............+.. | 0,725.6 15,424.9 10,875.6 | 5,686.0 
Deposits Repaid*............... | 8,470.0 | 10,784.8 | 15,043.2 | 11,1483 
New Mortgage Advances‘... | 64,398.7 | 64,958.9 42,337.7 6,120.5 
Mortgages Repaid’............ | 30,629,2 30,921.5 28,220.6 20,815.2 





Note: Figures relate to fifteen Societies (Halifax, Abbey Road, Woolwich 
Equitable, Leeds Permanent, Northampton Town and County, National, 
Huddersfield, Leicester Permanent, Leeds Provincial, Burnley, Westbourne 
Park, Cheltenham and Gloucester, Portman, Bingley and Temperance 
Permanent) except where marked *. The latter exclude Halifax, Leeds 
Permanent, Leicester Permanent, and Cheltenham and Gloucester. 


tailed figures of members’ investments and withdrawals 
are disclosed, can surely congratulate themselves that new 
shares and deposits have replaced over half of the amounts 
withdrawn. e 

The truly spectacular changes, however, are to be found 
in the figures relating to mortgage business. Between 1936 
and 1938, new mortgage advances occupied a lofty plateau 
from which, normally, the descent would have been fairly 
steady. In 1939, however, new mortgage business fell by 
roughly one-third—it can conveniently be said to have 
ceased on the outbreak of war—and last year, new mort- 
gage business represented a mere 9} per cent of the pre- 
war total of the eleven societies. Mortgage repayments 
on the other hand, fell by about one-third from the 1938 


level to £20.8 millions for the same. societies. Although - 


this is a substantial fall, it is not out of line with major 
changes, such as the calling-up of large numbers of mort- 
gagors to the forces, evacuation of certain areas, and damage 
caused by air-raids—all of which have inevitably affected 
the repayment of mortgage money. The societies generally 
have met these problems of their borrowing members with 
understanding, and have adopted the principle of “ freez- 
ing” outstanding balances until the end of the war. The 
schedules of properties in possession and arrears, of course, 
have been considerably lengthened as a result of the war 
and some measure of permanent default has been inescap- 
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* Based on 108 Societies. Based on 15 Societies. 


_During the last three years, it is clear that no major 
changes in interest rates have occurred. The slight net 





context of wartime controls as in peacetime, but its solu- 
tion may have far-reaching effects on the structure of build- 
ing society finance, the examination of which must be left 
to a succeeding article. 


The Illusory Cost-of-Living Index 


7 Ministry of Labour’s cost-of-living index has come 
to be regarded by many as an almost sacrosanct 
measure of changes in the money cost of maintaining the 
standard of living of working-class families. A rise in the 
index by a given percentage is often cited as unanswerable 
proof of an equivalent increase in the cost of living all over 
the country in justification of claims to higher wage rates. 
Some 2} million workers have their wage rates linked 
directly to the index. Even the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
lent some support to this view by implication when he 
announced on April 7th his intention of holding the index 
at 25-30 per cent above the pre-war level, in the hope that 
this would arrest the pressure for higher wages. 

In view of the authority with which the official index 
has been invested as a kind of final arbiter in claims to 
higher wages, it is pertinent to examine its validity in the 
present scarcity conditions. The average cost of living of 
working-class families depends on the quantity of goods 
and services actually available and on their prices. To have 
any validity in the present emergency, a cost of living index 
must therefore take account not only of changes in the 
prices of consumers’ goods, but also of alterations in the 
proportions in which they are available to the public. An 
index that does not satisfy these @onditions, and is neverthe- 
less widely employed for the purpose of adjusting wage 
rates, may give rise to the most unfortunate consequences 
upon the national economy. . z 

The Ministry of Labour’s index certainly does not satisfy 
these conditions. And, it must be said in fairness to them, 
the civil servants who calculate the index do'not claim for 
it the authority with which it is widely regarded. Each 
month they carefully define the index in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette as a calculation showing the average increase 
in the cost of maintaining unchanged the standard of living 
prevailing in working-class families prior to August, 1914, 
and they emphasise that no allowance has been made for 
any changes in the standard of living since 1914 or for any 
economies or readjustments in consumption and expenditure 
since the outbreak of the present war. When trade unions 
therefore press for higher wages by reference to a rise in 
the index, they are in fact demanding compensation for an 
increase in the prices of goods and services weighted in 
the proportions in which they were consumed before the 
last war. There is a double irrelevance in such a demand. 
First, the standard of living which it is sought to maintain 
ise by now, a mere historical curiosity, with only very 
indirect reference to the actual standard of living that pre- 
vailed among working-class families on the eve of the 
present war. But, secondly, even if this defect were cor- 
tected—even if there were to be a new cost of living index 
based on the results of the 1937-38 inquiry into working- 





class family budgets, and therefore accurately reflecting the 
1937-38 standard of living—it would still be absurdly 
illogical to apply a peacetime index to wartime conditions. 
For example, the 1937-38 inquiry established that the 
average working-class family consumed 40 ounces of butter 
and margarine a week, and a revised cost of living index 
would inter alia measure changes in the cost of buying that 
quantity of butter and margarine. But what relevance has 
that to a situation in which the average family of 33 persons 
can only buy 22} ounces of butter and margarine? If wages 
are raised to cover the increased cost of buying 40 
ounces, families will be receiving money to spend on non- 
necessaries—or to save. Such a result may or may not be 
desirable—that is not the point that is at issue at the 
moment—but it certainly cannot be insisted upon as a 
necessity for maintaining the standard of living. Every war- 
time argument based on the cost of living index makes 
the tacit assumption that the working-class family consumes 
the same goods and services, of the same quality and in the 
same proportions in wartime as in peacetime—which is 
absurd. 

Even during the last war, when the reduction in supplies 
was less marked than now, the index lost touch with 
reality. Indeed, the Ministry of Food of the time was 
quite aware of the fact that the index had become mis- 
leading, for it made an attempt to measure the cHange in 
actual expenditure on the main foods included in the 
index on the basis of current consumption and prices. The 
results, which were confirmed by the budgets examined 
by the Working Classes Cost of Living Committee set up 
in 1918, showed that the increase in the average expendi- 
ture per family was considerably smaller than the rise in 
the official cost-of-living index. Unfortunately this method 
appears to have been adopted rather late in the last war, 
but in February, 1918, when the official index showed a 
rise of 10% per cent. over the July, 1914, level, the actual 
average expenditure of working-class families on the staple 
foods included in the official index showed an advance of 
only |, per cent. Even if allowance was made for the 
su_stitution of more expensive foods for those usually 
consumed, the official index still exaggerated the actual 
increase in the cost of living, measured by the volume of 
goods available. As Professor Bowley put it bluntly in his 
history of prices and wages in 1914-18 (The Clarendon 
Press, 1921), the cost-of-living index is illusory in time of 
stringency. If the index was unreliable in 1914-18, it is no | 
more reliable in the present war, when supplies of a greater 
range of commodities have had to be drastically cut down. 
The Ministry of Food has so far refrained from publish- 
ing an index of the average family’s expenditure on food 
since the outbreak of war; but it is possible to make a 
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calculation of changes in the cost of the majority of 
Seoteile included in the cost-of-living index. The 
Ministry of Labour Gazette for December, 1940, con- 
eae 26 aon “cada chime benssbelds 
sumed, on the average, 905 working: 
during one week in each of the four months October, 1937, 
and January, April and July, 1938. By calculating the 
change in the retail prices of individual foods een 


table covers all the foodstuffs included in the official cost- 
of-living index ; and the expenditure on the foods included 
accounted for some two-thirds of the total outlay on food 
by working-class families before the war, as ascertained 
from the 1937-38 inquiry into the budgets of 8,905 indus- 
trial households. 

The decline in expenditure on meat has probably been 
somewhat smaller than this calculation suggests, for it has 
not been possible to make any allowance for poultry and 
rabbits and other minor unrationed items included in the 
meat group. Moreover, the consumption of bread, flour and 
potatoes, which are unrationed, may have shown some in- 
crease since 1937-38 ; but a Io per cent increase in the con- 


EFFECT OF RATIONING AND CHANGE IN PRICES ON 
EXPENDITURE ON Basic Foops 





) No allowance has been made, on the one hand, for the fact that poultry, 


a 
rabbite and certain other items are unrationed, nor, on the other hand, for the 
fact, that the allowance for children under six is only 6d. (6) Consumption 
restricted to pre-war level. (c) Increase in price calculated on bacon only. 
{d) Unrationed. (¢) Calculated on assumption that pre-war consumption has 
been maintained. 
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ture on the foods included in the table by only std a 


Subject to these qualifications, the cz tion 

Soalieds of wethington tone 

i worki on the basic 
included in the table has been reduced foods 

cent between 1937-38 and March 1, 1941, compared 

rise of 18.4 per cent in the food com of the Mi 
of Labour’s cost of living index! rue, fish and eggs are 
excluded. But expenditure on both of them is now certainly 
supplies 
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since the outbr war been proportionately greater 
than the rise in prices, as recorded in the Minisary of 
Labour Gazette. While the calculation shows that there is 
no relationship between the rise in the food component of 
the cost-of-living index, and the amount of money that can 
actually be spent by the average household on the basic 
foods on which it is based, this does not mean that its 
expenditure on all foods has declined by 20 per cent since 
1937-38. As usual in times of scarcity, there has p 

been some increase in e 
the supply of all forms of food is limited, and it is a per. 
fectly safe conclusion that the increase in actual expendi- 
ture on food has been much less than the official j 
would suggest—if, indeed, there has been any increase 
all. The index affords no guidance at all to the extent 
the increase in expenditure ; this can only be ascertained 
by a fresh investigation. 

So far the argument has related to food alone. The 
indices of rent and of fuel and light may be less misleading 
(though the latter does not include electricity), But, in 
view of the reduction in the supply of textiles and other 
personal and household goods, it is difficult to see how the 
average household could have increased its aggregate ex- 
penditure on these items to the extent of the rise in their 
prices. 

In fact, there is sufficient evidence to show that the cost- 
of-living index has become a purely theoretical conception. 
It merely records what would be the changes in the cost 
of purchasing ,a given collection of goods if the average 
working-class family chose to want exactly that collection 
(which it does not) and could get them (which it cannot). 
It takes no account of the decline in the quantities of goods 
actually available. And the increase in the average house- 
holds’ expenditure on the items included in the index 
cannot have been as big as its rise since the outbreak of war. 
Yet it is still invoked almost every day in justificaton of 
claims to higher wages, as though it were still possible to 
purchase goods in their pre-war proportions and qualities. 
It is surely high time for the Ministry of Labour ially to 
discourage the use of the index, and to put in its place an 
index based on the current volume and prices of the goods 
actually available. 


anf 


Finance and Banking 


Money Market Stringency 


The position in the short-loan market during the past 
week has been painfully reminiscent of the bouts of 
stringency which punctuated the life of Lombard Street in 
more normal times. In the present-day equivalent of the 
term the market has, in fact, been “in the Bank” to the 
tune of as much as £13,000,000. It is true that there has been 
no direct borrowing from or rediscounting at the Bank of 
England at the official rates, but instead the market has had 
to sell substantial lines of bills to the agent of the Bank of 

. These sales may be termed “open market opera- 
tions,” but they differ from such operations in pre-war 
days both by reason of their scale and because the initiative 
which formerly rested with the authorities now lies with 
the market. If the market is in difficulties with its money 
position it knows that it can go to Seccombe, Marshall and 
Campion, the agents of the Bank in the discount market, 
and sell them bills at the market rate. The initiative in such 
help as has been given to the market during the past week 
has come from the market houses in question, and there is 
nothing to distinguish the help thus obtained from official 
rediscounting at the Bank, except that it is obtained with- 


_ Out the penalty of discounting at Bank rate. The market, 


too, appears to evince the same dislike of seeking such help 
as it would of going direct to the Bank for accommodation. 

of this is the distaste of all “special” assistance, part 
of it is due to the knowledge that within the next few days 
the banks will again be keen buyers of bills, and that the 
market will have so many fewer bills to sell them. 


The Bank Return e 


For these reasons there has been a strong undercurrent 
of criticism in the market of the manner in which the 
monetary position has been handled by the authorities 
during the recent spasm of stringency. That stringency has 
been the product of several factors—some of them rather 
unpredictable. In the first place, London’s War Weapons 
Week involved the transfer of £120 millions of funds from 
bankers’ to Government accounts. Secondly, the clearing 
banks have been engaged in their monthly making-up. 
Thirdly—a factor of which the importance has probably 
been under-estimated—large payments in the aggregate 
have been made in respect of premiums for the private 
chattels scheme of war damage insurance. Finally, the 
Government have in the normal course been accumulating 
resources in anticipation of the early June War Loan 
dividend, As, in addition, the market obtained a 38 per 
cent allotment of its £75 millions quota at last week’s tender 
for bills, the demand for short loans has been well up to 
normal. Under these circumstances, stringency was 
to develop. The latest Bank return, however, shows that the 
position is being rapidly eased. By the close of Wednesday 
bankers’ deposits had recovered by £14,321,000 #0 
£110,904,000—a figure which is not excessive given the 
“window dressing” with which it synchronises. As 
public deposits are £7,524,000 down, it may be assumed 
that much of the special buying of bills this week was 
for account of public departments and not of the Bank 
of England. 
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bution of War Loan dividend. The discount market, for 
its part, will be little the worse off for having had, for once 
in a while, to bestir itself in the task of balancing its day- 
to-day position. 


* * x 


‘‘ Outside ’’ Banks and Treasury Deposits 


On a number of occasions in the past few months the 
total of Treasury deposits demanded from the customary 
rota of clearing and Scottish banks has been rather smaller 
than the total issued. The margin between the two figures 
has usually been £500,000. It has generally been assumed 
that the Treasury deposits thus collected from sources other 
than the clearing and Scottish banks have been reserved for 
clients of the Bank of England. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was questioned on this subject in the House 
this week, and though he refused to break the practice of 
not publishing the names of subscribers to Government 
loans, the indications he gave on the subject were fairly 
informative. He stated that the Treasury deposits scheme, 
while applying principally to the clearing and Scottish 
banks, “had also been made available to other banks 
operating in the sterling area which have accumulated 
sterling balances here.” In answering a supplementary 
question, Sir Kingsley Wood stated that there was nothing 
objectionable in taking such deposits from central banks. 
The “ outside ” lenders on Treasury deposits are, therefore, 
central banks in the sterling area. Their participation in 
this form of short-term lending to the Government is pro- 
bably designed to curtail the competition for Treasury bills 
at the weekly tender, and thus give the discount market— 
and through it the banks—slightly more generous allot- 
ments of bills than they would otherwise obtain. 


* * * 


The Currency War in China 


Another Japanese move in the currency war in China 
has been reported this week. The Japanese authorities in the 
Northern Provinces and in Central China have decided to 
exclude the national currency, i.e., the yuan of the Chung- 
king Government, from the financial settlement of all trade 
between the districts under their control. Such trade is 
henceforth to be expressed and settled in terms of Japanese 
yen, or one or other of the two puppet currencies. It is 
evident that this decree will not command universal ac- 
ceptance. It will, of course, apply to the barter arrange- 
ments between North and Central China, and to the trade 
handled by the Japanese-sponsored and agencies in 
both territories. But these quarters have all along done their 
utmost to exclude the currency of the National Government 
from their transactions. It will need more than this in- 
Junction to cause the vast bulk of private commerce, even in 
the occupied parts of China, to be settled in any currency 
other than that of the Chungking Government. The ex- 
change rate of that currency has improved from 34d. to 
34d. since the news of the establishment of the Stabilisation 
Board, and of the dollar and sterling credits with which it 
was fortified. 








have d to support in their own country. Hence- 
forth such will be allowed to remit to their own 
country a part of the ing i they derive from 


even under conditions of war. The report of the Palestine 
Currency Board, which has just come to hand, covers the 
year ended March 31, 1940. Over this period the circula- 
tion in Palestine rose from £P6,574,134 to £P8,541,635. 
Within this growth there were, however, considerable 
fluctuations, and the circulation reached a record figure of 
nearly £P11,000,000 in September, 1938. This sudden ex- 
pansion was in response to a hoarding demand for cur- 
rency, which followed the declaration of war. The main 
counterpart of the increased circulation was to be found in 
larger holdings of Government securities by the Board. One 
may assume that during the current year, given the large 
reinforcements of troops in Palestine, and the increased 
alarums in the Eastern Mediterranean, the demand for 
currency—both for genuine commercial and for hoarding 
purposes—has again risen appreciably. 


* * * 


Bank of France Statutes 


A number of amendments to the statutes of the Bank 
of France were decreed by Marshal Pétain towards the end 
of last year. Detailed information about them, which, in 
the normal course, would have been received in this 
country within a few hours of their promulgation, has had 
to await the lengthy journey of the appropriate fournal 
Officiel from Vichy to the United States and the mailing 
of the amendments from New York to this country. The 
amendments are of no great importance in themselves, but 
are significant in that they make for closer Government 
contro] of the Bank of France. The membership of the 
General Council of the Bank and its composition have both 
been altered. Previously the Council consisted of 26 mem- 
bers, the Governor, two Vice-Governors, 20 councillors 
and three censors. The majority of the councillors repre- 
sented various economic interests in the nation (labour, 
employers, etc.). By the new statutes the Council has been 
reduced to a membership of 18, including four censors or 
auditors, of whom two will be nominated by the Govern- 
ment (formerly the three censors on the Council were 
elected. by the shareholders). The councillors have been 
reduced to < ei ae — SS ae the 
sharehold ve e Secretary tate for Finance, 
and the other three will be the heads of three public 
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After the Fair 
Conditions during the 


past fortnight or more have 
been exceptionally unfavourable to Stock Exchange busi- 
ness. To the uncertainties associated with the battles of 
Crete and the Atlantic and the delay in Mr. Roosevelt’s fire- 
side chat—from which so much was rightly expected—have 
been added the anticipation and the occurrence of the 
London War Weapons Week. This meant the holding back 
of investment by institutions and individuals. It will almost 
certainly prove to have also produced some anticipation of 
normal purchases, so that its shadow may linger for some 
time. These difficulties have affected turnover rather than 
prices ; but, even so, there have been a few fairly good 
days, and the pressure of money, coupled with the con- 
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Investment 


fidence of the investor, is reflected in a rise in 
interest and equity indices.-In both sections, 
been highly selective and moderate in 
former, with the notable exception of 3 per 
Loans, the Funds were lower until Wednesday. 
fact, been a continuance of the reduction in price 
margins within the fixed interest section, which 
been in progress for some months. This is the 
search for higher yields which is accentuated 
in taxation and the cost of living. In 
widely based Financial News index shows an i 
on the fortnight in fixed interest stocks of almost 
Over this period, the rise in equities is less than 
This rise has, however, of 

ance of accounts, which increasingly reflect the eff 
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Phoenix Assurance—The Phoenix, in 
common with the other leading composite 
offices, experienced a sharp fall in life 
new iness, but notwithstanding this 
the premium income was slightly higher. 
Claims include 42 deaths from causes 
directly connected with the war, and these 
are responsible for £70,000 of the total : — 


Rise or Fall 
New Business :-— 

Net sums assured ... £2,029,703 —£1,997,313 
(49.6%) 

income :— 
Net premiums - £1,357,992 + iD 
Net interest... ie £631,289 — £46,596 
oe »» Tate earned £3 5 10% — £0 5 10% 

0 — 


utgo : 

Claims by death ... 
Claims by maturity 
Surrenders, including 


£763,515 + £50,098 
£593,122 + £290,408 


surrenders of bonus £181,755 £18,584 
Commission and ex- 

penses oe oes £174,939 — £13,896 
Commission and ex- 

penses — ratio to 

premiums ...; wie 12.9% 1.2% 


The quinquennial valuation was due at 
December 31st last, but the directors have 
thought it prudent to postpone any 
general declaration of bonus until after 
the conclusion of hostilities. In his state- 
ment to the shareholders, the chairman 
(Mr. R. Y- Sketch) explained that had it 
not been for the need for taking pre- 
cautions and increasing reserves satisfac- 
tory results would be apparent. Until the 
subject receives further consideration, 
interim bonuses will be allowed at the 
rate of 30s. per cent. for each year’s pre- 
mium paid during the past quinquennium 
and at the rate of 20s. per cent for 
subsequent premiums. 

Developments in departments other 
than life are portrayed in the table 
below : — 

Rise Rise |} 
or or 
Premiums Fall » Profits Fall 
£ £ £ £ 
2,928,872 +160,713 54,529 —147,251 
293,4 


Fire’... . 

Accident}#3,545,104 —236,718 00 — 36,674 

Marine . $1,443,002 +534,776 30,000 + 30,000 
' 


2 7,917,068 +458,771 377,929 —153,925 
Larger home losses, the incidence of 
which is not confined to any particular 
trades or industries, but is general over 
the whole field, coupled with a less 
favourable experience in the United 
States, account for the modest proportions 
of the fire profit. In view of the loss of 
revenue from the Continent and the 
diminution in the number of cars on the 
road, the fall in accident premiums is less 
severe than might have been envisaged, 
and the profit realised in this department 

A substantial i 





INSURANCE NOTES 


Credits to profit and loss, including net 
interest of £323,093, aggregate £702,190. 
Office premises account, pensions reserve 
and various expense charges (including 
provision for war damage contributions) 
take £209,785 and reserve for British taxes 
£150,000. Interest on debenture stock 
costs £33,845, aMd the reserve for the 
dividend at the same rate as _ before 
absorbs £346,725. A special reserve of 
£200,000 has been established for con- 
tingencies in respect of transactions in 
enemy-occupied territories; this is a 
purely precautionary measure, not relating 
to any known liabilities, and but for it 
the balance carried forward, which at 
£1,235,511 shows a reduction of £238,165, 
would have been substantially unchanged. 
In addition to setting up this reserve the 
whole of the assets in enemy and enemy- 
occupied territories has been written off, 
this being the principal reason for a reduc- 
tion of some £350,000 in the investment 
and contingencies reserve. and the direc- 
tors deserve commendation for having 
thus made full provision for all even- 
tualities. Taking the investment and con- 
tingencies reserve into account, assets are 
certified to be fully of the value stated in 
the balance sheet, and Stock Exchange 
securities stand at less than market prices ; 
in addition to the balance of profit and 
loss account, there is a general reserve of 
£2,§00,000. ; 


Employers’ Assurance.—Life business 
is transacted by the Employers’ exclu- 
sively through the medium of the Cleri- 
cal, Medical and General, and the experi- 
— in 1940 is revealed in the appended 
table :— 


Rise or Fall 
New Business :——- 
Net sums assured ... £829,138 — £1,2038,316 
‘cod 3 (59.2%) 
Income :— 
Net premiums £957,236 — £88,762 
(8.5%) 
Net interest... a £547,867 — £20,128 
os » Tate earned £3910% — £038% 
Outgo :-— 
Claims by death £583,916 + £183,124 
ms by maturity £245,197 + ; 
Surrenders, including 
surrendersofbonus £146,960 — £30,632 
Co on and ex gtish tee 4 si 
penses... eee 4,222 — £16,501 
Commission and ex- 
— ratio 
premiums... hae 13.0% — 05% 


Death claims include some - £120,000 
suffered in respect of war service deaths 
and civilian casualties. A quinquennial 
investigation of the assets and liabilities 
of the Clerical, Medical and General was 
made at the end of 1940, and with in- 
at at ae ae cent "hn a gross 
surplus 1,986,329. Some £800,800 
of this is bans distributed, one-tenth to 
the proprietors and the balance to the 


policyholders, and after reserving £125,000 
for war ity and £100,000 for future 
intermediate bonuses £960,529 is being 
carried forward. War damage to proper- 
ties represents less than 1 per cent of 
book values; Stock Exchange securities 
have been revalued at market prices, and, 
taking into account the unappropriated 
sums cdrried forward, the assets are certi- 
fied to be fully of the value stated. 

e fire and accident accounts, in 
which United States amd Canadian dollars 
have been converted at $5 to the £, pro- 
duce the following results :— 


Rise Under- Rise 


or writing or 
Fonaguess a — = 
Fire ..... 417,143 + 21,714 4,054 — 20,064 


Accident . 5,851,070 — 26,127 280,016 + 26,689 
6,268,513 — 4,413 234,070 + 6,725 


That the company has been able virtually 
to maintain its premium income is doubt- 
less largely due to its outstanding depend- 
ence on the large United States account, 
which provides some £4,900,000 of the 
accident premiums, as well as to its rela- 
tively small interests in enemy-occupi 
territories. To the underwriting profit of 
£234,070 must be added net interest of 
£186,123, making a total credit to profit 
and loss of £420,193. Provision for 
British taxes takes £180,000, and sundry 
items not otherwise charged £26,717; 
after maintaining the dividend at 3s. 
per share, absorbing £143,328, the balance 
carried forward is higher by £70,148 at- 
£539,312. The market value of invest- 
ments is £1,430,000 in excess book 
value if taken at current rates of exchange, 
and if the other assets and liabilities are 
revalued on the same basis there is 4 
considerable net appreciation in the assets. 
In addition to the balance of profit and 
loss account, there is a general reserve of 
£2,500,000. : 

Marine insurance is written through 
the Merchants Marine, and the premium 
income is £316,000, against 
there is a profit of £4,000 on the 1939 
account. 


Scottish Union and National.—Life 
new business, at £474,341, shows a fe- 
duction of 65.2 per cent, and premiums 
are lower by 4.6 per cent at £795,874 
The net rate of interest earned 18 
£3 os. 11d. per cent, against £3 8s. 10d. 
per cent, Death claims advanced from 
£394,410 to £451,643, but the increase 
is very largely accounted for by deaths 
caused directly by enemy action ; despite 
these war deaths, claims are well within 
expectation. The commission and ¢x- 
pense ratio is lower by 3 per cent 
at 12.6 per cent, this doubtless being 


(Continued on page 738) 
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been going on quietly throughout all sections of the 
market, and there is evidence of this in a number of modest 
rises, amid the general marking down which has usually 
accompanied really bad news. With the intensive savings 
ir immediate peak, it 


campaigns of recent weeks past their 
is reasonable to look for some revival in busin 
it is not likely to be striking until there is a peri 

from news which is at best indifferent—a relief 
present in sight. The tendency will be strength 

at once by the receipt of interest on 3} per cent War 
to a total of some £16,750,000 net, and by the payment 
the latest group of American securities, announced on 
April 19th and commencing June 3rd, two days after the 
War Loan payment. Despite the approaching exhaustion 
of American securities, it can scarcely be doubted that 
there will be further injections of cash into the investment 
stream as the year progresses. While the general outlook 
must remain unclear, and even threatening, for some time, 


B 
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some selected equities should certainly share in any increase 
in business which occurs. 


* * * 


Another Australian Conversion 


It will be recalled that, at the time of the passing of the 
Public Works Loans Act, designed to implement 
the Treasury’s measures for the conversion of municipal 
securities bearing high rates of interest, and convertible at 
the option of the borrower, the possibility was mooted that 
similar measures might be applied to one or other of the 
Dominions. It now transpires that the machinery is to be 
used by Australia. In announcing this in the House, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that the operation would 
be limited to loans bearing interest of more than 4 per cent, 
and that a Vote of Credit would be granted to cover any 
stock not converted. The exact significance of the latter 
provision is not clear, for the Commonwealth Government 
has ample balances here to deal with the operation. Prob- 
ably these are required for other and more important 
purposes, and the measure adopted represents a further 
development of the close collaboration between this country 
and the Dominions, The amount of stock affected is con- 
siderable, but by no means unmanageable. There are three 
issues, all maturing 1940-60, namely, rather over £18 
millions of Queensland 5 per cent stock and 4} per cent 
stocks of Australia and Victoria, of which, according to the 
latest particulars, each had rather less than £6,000,000 oyt- 
standing, a total of rather over £30 millions in all. At the 
moment no terms are avdilable, and the success of the 
operation must depend on these. It is to be remarked, 
however, that the response to the offer to extend the 
£13,470,000 of 3 per cent stock, finally falling due on 
October 1st, does not appear to have met with the success 
which was generally expected. The extension was to 
1943-44, and the amount of acceptances, £8,082,469. The 
wide margin may be accounted for by repayments by the 
Commonwealth Government prior to the announcement. 
It is also to be supposed—on the probable assumption that 
the terms will prove popular—that the operation will have 
no great effect on the volume of sterling balances held here, 
and that the possibility of repayment of stocks not yet due 
remains a possibility. 


A Water Board Offer 


Seven out of eleven of the municipalities, which are 
Tepaying a substantial proportion of the stocks now offered 
for conversion, have already closed their lists, having 
received all that they are prepared to convert. The way is 
thus considered open for further operations, of which an 
offer by the Staffordshire Potteries Water Board is the first. 
Notice is given to repay, on December 1st, £899,800 of 
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and holders are offered con- 
version into a new stock to a total of £800,000. The new 
ae teen et or ee ae eee 
offered municipal loans, but oe ee 
date, being repayable 1961-66 as against 1960-70 for 
loans. Both the shorter date and the reduced 
eptonal redemption period add somewhat to its attractions 
o “turn ” is to holders, interest on the new stock 
running ee ee aaeanie Genes of the old. The lists 
will close, in any not later August rst, and, if the 
expecithies: of taut et tn tmnicioabaes ia to te eapaeed, 
those desiring to convert will do well to act early. In the 
sSakeks tetaaee ce, “eerie eae eee 
margin indicated the Board’s , the Treasury will 
funds repayment under the Public Works 
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| Company Notes 


J. Lyons Dividend Maintained 


The payment of a final dividend of 15 per cent on 
ordinary and “A” ordinary capital, making 20 per cent 
for the year to March 31, 1941, indicates that the manage- 
ment of Lyons have not abandoned the stable dividend 
policy. After the previous year’s reduction in dividend 
from 22} per cent, paid for more than a decade, to 20 per 
cent, despite virtual stability in net profits, at {1,011,452 
against £1,011,980, the latest payment must come as an 
agreeable surprise to shareholders—the more so since 
profits, on a comparable basis, are disclosed as no more 
than £883,600. Consequently, the cover for equity pay- 
ments is sharply reduced from £§21,099 to £393,600, 
which, grossed up at the current standard rate of income 
tax, represents a rate of 22.4 against 33.0 per cent. The 
fall in net profits, for which, of course, war taxation is 
substantially responsible, is due to a variety of causes. 
Property losses, and the necessity of making provision out 
of income, have been an important factor. On the supply 
side, the concern has been faced not only with rationing 
and restriction, but, in addition, with complete inability 
to obtain various raw materials. These difficulties have 
inevitably hampered the factory, as well as the catering, 
side of the business. In view of all existing complications, 
it must remain doubtful whether the management will see 
its way to maintaining a 20 per cent payment throughout 
the war. The {1 ordinary shares, at the present price of 
£4 ex dividend, yield £5 per cent. 


* * * 


The_,Viscose Sale 


The news that the capital of the American Viscose 
Corporation has been sold in New York at the rate of 
$107.50 a preferred and $24 a common share, caused con- 
siderable misgivings among shareholders in Courtaulds. The 
gross yield on this basis is some $62 millions odd, giving 
the British Treasury a return of about £14 millions on their 
90 per cent. interest. This is far below even the most modest 
estimates of the value of the company. It appears, indeed, 
to be below its break-up value. According to New York 
reports, the excess of current assets, including stock, over 
current liabilities was some {11,500,000 at the end of 
March, while total assets exceeded £30,384,000. First 
quarter earnings arnounted to 93 cents per common share, 
and a dividend of 50 cents was . Actually, the 
ordinary shares of Courtaulds have fallen only a few pence, 
for, on the one hand, the price has never discounted any 
but the most conservative valuation, while, on the other, it 
is upon the British Treasury’s agreed valuation, and not 
on the dollar price they receive, that the compensation to 
the company is to be based. Unless the figures are com- 
pletely misleading, the price obtained can only be regarded 
as the exploitation of a forced sale. The compensation should 
be based on what the investmen Priva may Hee 
produced over a substantial term of years. is, how- 
ever, more than a trace of suspicion that the whole affair 


has suffered from a desire to get results quickly rather than 


to drive a reasonable bargain 
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position of purchase tax. Moreover, £402,600 against nil has 
been invested in various forms of war loan. Mr Marks 
. : points out that the company, with its widespread branch 
3 activity, is well placed to serve shifts in the population, such 

; as the past year has seen, and to adapt the distribution of 
: @ supplies. It is also true that this geographical dispersal of 
: 3 interests has saved Marks and Spencer from the loss of 
i customers which has severely affected stores not organised 
on the “chain” principle. It is also probable that the com- 
pany’s policy of centralised buying and, as Mr. Marks indi- 
cates, of close association with producers has minimised 
supply difficulties. There can, however, be little doubt that 
the scale of business has contracted. The balance sheet 
gives trade creditors at £470,298 against £647,943, and, 
although sundry creditors, including tax provision and 
specific reserves, are substantially up from £1,566,312 to 
£2,334,007, it is probable that the two latter items account 
for most of the rise. Debtors show a real increase from 
£236,899 to £392,569. In one sphere, however, the company 
is released from the necessity of marking time, and even 
restricting activity, in harmony with the war effort. The 
interesting experiment embodied in the formation of the 
Marks and Spencer Export Corporation to promote exports 
to the United States and Canada is now being actively deve- 
loped. The 5s. ordinary shares, at 31s. ex dividend, offer a 
yield of almost £5 13s. per cent on the 35 per cent payment. 


* * * 


Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries 


The 1940 accounts of Goodlass Wall and Lead show a 
reduction in net trading profits from £267,719 to £266,425. 
In view of a serious contraction in demand for the com- 
pany’s products during the second half of the year, for 
which the reduction in private building is chiefly re- 
sponsible, the directors consider the earnings figure to be 
satisfactory. With a steep rise in tax liability from £99,781 
to £155,945, it is inevitable, even after halving the allocation 
to staff pensions at £5,000, that equity earnings should be 
sharply reduced. In fact, the available surplus at £36,434 is 
less than half that earned in 1939, and the rate of 6.05 per 
cent, which compares with 10.2 per cent, provides exceed- 
ingly narrow cover for the dividend, which is repeated at 
6 per cent. The 1 per cent bonus paid in the four previous 
years is inevitably dropped, and, in order to raise the 
carry-forward by £295 to £79,615 no allocation is made to 
general reserve, against £25,000. The decline in business 
activity, for which severance from export markets, as well as 
a reduction in home demand, is responsible, is reflected in 
the consolidated statement by a virtual stability of creditors, 
including taxation at {£1,001,920, and an actual decline in 
debtors from £825,294 to £680,632. Moreever, stocks have 
piled up to the extent of £441,787, bringing the total to 
£1,324,408. A rise in holdings of Government securities in 
the company’s balance-sheet of some £90,000 to £244,402 is 
accompanied by a moderate decline in cash. The review of 
the year by the chairman, Mr Clive Cookson, circulated 
with the report, places an optimistic interpretation on 
results. Although rising taxation, war risks insurance, and 
the failure of service contracts to compensate for the decline 
of private building have necessarily impaired earning 
capacity for the present, Mr Cookson considers that adapta- 
tion has been satisfactory. Unfortunately, the Indian sub- 
sidiaries, which are newly formed, have an unfavourable 
standard for EPT assessment, while development of the 
Greenside mine has not fulfilled expectations. The 10s. 
ordinary shares at par ex dividend, offer the yield of £6 per 
cent. . 
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Philip Hill Investments 


No strict comparison is possible between total profits _ 
of Philip Hill and Partners of £190,955 for the year t 
March 31, 1941, and of £183,066 earned in the 
months. The directors point out, however, that the previous 
year’s earnings, after deduction of di ” fees, represent 
an annual rate of £239,827 against a comparable figure of 
£186,608. The reduction is attributed largely to the virtual 
cessation of the company’s financial business, for which the 
war is responsible. Before transfer of £100,000 to investment 
depreciation reserve, the year’s earnings, at a rate of 
per cent on equity capital, provide ample cover for the 
per cent dividend. In the previous nine months, ordinary 
shareholders received 10 per cent actual less tax, being 
rate of 13} per cent yearly, covered by a yearly rate of 
29.6 per cent. The 1940 distribution, however, involves no 
draft on the carry-forward, which, after receiving £19,000 
refund of income tax is increased from £57,913 to £70,660, 
Far the most interesting aspect of the accounts is the 
information provided on depreciation of investments, 
Quoted securities, at March 31st last, stood at £2,566,267 
against a nominal value of £3,510,156 and a market valua- 
tion twelve months previously of £2,948,132. With the 
transfer of £300,000 from general reserve, leaving the total 
of that fund at £700,000, and the current allocation of 
£100,000, investment depreciation reserve stands at 
£955,434. The directors state, however, that the greatest 
actual depreciation realised by the company’s investments 
is in respect of real property holdings, some of which have 
suffered directly from enemy action, some indirectly owing 
to prejudice to their revenue-earning capacity. Thus, some 
64 per cent of the depreciation suffered by the company’s 
holdings is in respect of property companies and multiple- 
shop companies ; the remaining 36 per cent relates to 
general investments, of which 10 per cent is represented by 
aircraft and engineering companies. It is clear that nothing 
but the conclusion of hostilities can reverse the position or 
guarantee a sure revival in profits. In the circumstances, it 
is satisfactory that the total of the company’s secured over- 
draft is reduced from £435,258 to £335,973. The 55. 
ordinary shares, at 6s. ex dividend, yield £8 6s. 8d. per cent. 
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* * * 


Further ‘Gold Mining Results 


Development footage ._on Robinson Deep was 
accelerated last year, and ore reserves are now some 4} 
years ahead of the mill. Part of the increase in reserves 
is, of course, due to automatic inclusion of low-grade ton- 
nage, following the rise in the price of gold, and there 
would otherwise have been a fall of 450,000 tons. The 
air-cooling plants will permit stoping to be carried on to 
about 9,000 feet. Mining in the large Central Rand mines 
may later be carried on to a depth of 13,000 feet, but new 
deep-shaft systems will be required. Taxation relief is 
essential if such enterprising operations are to be under- 
taken, which, in the case of Robinson Deep, would result 
in.the creation of a new deep-level mine with prospects 





Years to December 3lst 


Ore Reserves. Grade. Dividends. 

Actual Charge, 1939 1940 1939 1940 

1,000 tons. dwt. dwt. s.d. s. oo 

Robinson Deep ... 7,060 + 215 4.5 43 60 49 
Rietfontein Cons. 614 + 143 3.8 3.8 1 7% 1 9 
Modder B +... 2,968 -— 83 3.8 3.8 26 26 
Durban Deep 6,799 + 631 4.5 4.4 29 83 
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of long life. In its present form, the company has reached 
its prime, and it will be difficult to maintain dividends at 
their present level. The shares now give the satisfactory 
yield of some 4.95 per cent. Rietfontein Consolidated had 
another very successful year and milling tonnage was again 
increased. Development footage in Modderfontein B. P 
clined substantially and prospecting on the “ black reef 
has stopped. Upper leaders in the western section are 
becoming exhausted, although, in the eastern portion, some 
tonnage of the low-grade leaders may still be raised. Shaft 
pillars are now being extracted, and very little other 
remains to be opened up. Considerably increased develop- 
ment was accomplished in Durban Roodepoort Deep, with 
a payability of over 60 per cent. A vast area is available to 
be mined in depth with excellent prospects. The 

yield is some 5.2 per cent. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


uesday, the of the delivery 
On president R 8 fire-side chat and 


the announcement 


war. 


* 


Before the week-end, the gilt edged 
market remained quietly firm, 3} per 
cent Conversion gaining and Local 
Loans 4. On Monday, Loans 
again improved by the same amount de- 
spite a generally falling trend. Later in 
the week, a moderate rally, succeeded by 
a further increase in business and firm 
prices, stimulated many rises. Two and 
a-half Consols improved 7% on Tuesday 
when Local Loans rose by } to a new 
high level for recent years and a long list 
of securities were up. Among 
dominion and colonial issues, the three 
Australian issues due for conversion, rose 
moderately. The foreign bond market 
was again remarkable for the strength of 
Chilean issues. Japanese stocks eased 
considerably at the beginning of the 
week, falls including the § per cent S. 
Manchurian loan and the §} per cent City 
of Tokyo issue. Am Chinese stocks 
which realised gains on Tuesday were the 
§ per cent issues of 1912 and 1913. 
Greek and Egyptian stocks declined on 
the news from Crete, and German Potash 
6} and 7 per cent bonds each lost 2} 
points at the beginning of the week. 


* 


Interest in home rails was discouraged 
by the prospect of further pressure for 
wage increases and the rise in coal prices. 
Before the week-end, selling was mainly 
confined to ordinary issues, LMS ordi- 
nary losing § then and on the first two 
days of the current week, while Southern 
preferred dropped 4 on the Friday and 
Monday. Later, the senior issues also 
lost favour and, on Tuesday, the only 
gain recorded was that of 4 point for 
Great Western 4 per cent debentures. 
Among foreign rails, Canadian Pacific re- 
versed a loss of 4 on Monday, while the 
preference issue remained firm. There 
was little business among Argentine rail- 
ways, although Central Argentine issues 
suffered a number of losses. 


* 


Business was not on a large scale in 
the industrial market. Support for 
breweries continued until the end of last 
week, Bass, Guinness and Ind Coope all 
gaining 1s. on the Friday. This week, 
buying was concentrated on certain issues 
in the miscellaneous group, including 
Associated Portland Cement, London 
Brick, Lever and Unilever, and Turner 


and Newall. Shipping shares continued | 


to attract attention, with P. and O. de- 
Sis cama bara a a 

ese rst 
— a sanction in mid-week. The 
extile group moved irregularly. Cour- 
taulds were sold on news of 2 details 
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sponse to a moderate demand. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 











) 1 
APPTOX: | Corres, | Security Indices. 
1941. | Bargains y 
in 8.E. 1940, | 30 Ord. \20 Fixed. 
List. shares.* | Int.t 
May 21...| 2,467 3,902 69,2 129.1 
a ,466 3,230 69.4 129.2 
oo ©6«28...] 2,206 3,303 69.4 129.2 
so 9... 3,616 69.4 129.1 
9920 | | (2,448 2,320 69.7 129.2 
a» . Sie 13 2,841 70.0 129.3 
* July 1, 1985 = 100. + 1928 = 100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941; t, 73.7 (Jan. 17); lowest, 66.8 
ed Int., 1941; highest, 12 


(Apr. 24). 20 
May 28); lowest, 126.1 (Jan, 2). 


New York 


WaLL STREET dealing was over- 
shadowed by the imminence of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s fireside talk on the first 
two days of the week. Before the week- 
end, excellent business reports were more 
or less cancelled by the serious tone of 
the war news. Steel issues shared in 
the general stagnation and business re- 
mained virtually at a standstill until senti- 
ment was stimulated by the announce- 
ment on Tuesday of the sinking of the 
Bismarck. In the general idleness, air- 
craft and copper stocks made a relatively 
firm showing. On Wednesday, President 
Roosevelt’s declaration of a state of 
full national emergency caused the re- 
cpommmene of cautious trading pending 
clarification of its implications. — es 
The Iron Age estimates steel mill activity 
at 99 per cent of capacity against 100 
per cent in the previous week. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


419 Stocks ... 
Av. yield* ...| 6 6.68% 
Gj 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 22. (b) Jan. 8. 
(c) Feb.11. (ad) Feb.18. (¢) 14, 








_ To the Public ....... Nil Nil 
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1941 2 J 10. Low: 90,70 
cae Sey: Se 


. New York Prices 
Total share dealings: May 21, 540,000; 


May 22, 400,000 ; May 23, 260,000 ; 
May 24, 160,000 ;* May 26, 300,000 ; 
May 27, 390,000 ; May 28, 340,000. 


Capital Issues 


ee eee eee ROS BCS TU a 


Week e 


nding Con- N 
May 31, 1941 oa 


Nominal 
Cagihat wagon Monee 


; . ee ; . , . rane H puke in 
nf Pe ae eee Phen > z . Py eee : a eee are es <A ae Pee era Ee 


— 


To Shareholders ..... Nil dan Nil 
By 8.5. Introduction. Nil oii Nil 
By Permission to Deal 69,530... 
Nat. Savings Certs.t.. 7,375,067 
3% Defence Bonds(s). 5,531,100 
2{% Nat. War Bonds} ° Nil ; 
Ditto, 2nd issuest (w).45,521,684 ... 
3% Savings Bondst (¢)17,851,772 ... 17,851,772 
+ Week to May 20, 1941. ' Total sales, Nov. 22, 
1939, to May 20, 1941, £290,116,335. ¢t Week to 
, making total since J 


May 20, 1941 une 25 
£444, 440,301. sales to May 20 


io eg 
_) 


NR a a OT 


: 45,521,684 


Oo 
g 
ae 
= 
ee ee Qt sano. 


, 1041, 
t) Total sales to May 20, 1941, 
158,394,863. les J 2, 1941; 
to May 20, 1941, £238,870,059. 


Ineluding Excluding 
See Conversions 


Year 
£ 
1941 (New Basis) ... 595,379,102 576,555,806 
eee 770,942,315 417,987,182 
1941 (Old Basis).... 594,701,679 575,878,383 
eves 797,723,765 404,968,632 


¥ — 7 meepemencme — 
OE 9 a aay aide: yet ic Pavia peed A \ aba 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Fore 
Year bs ex Vik Countries 
’41 (New Basis).. 573,933,467 2,622,339 Nil 
"40 (New Basis).. 417,224,170 763,012 Nil 
*41(Old Basis) .. 573,378,383 2,500,000 Nil 
°40 (Old Basis) .. 404,826,176 142,456 Ni 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ 
New Basis). 573,771,056 


£ 
"41 , 84,460 2,700,290 
New Basis). 404,859,696 1,170,266 11,987,231 


°40 





*41 (Old past) - 573,878,383 500,000 
°40 (Old Basia)... 403,954,600 77,500 886,632 
“Old Basis” includes issues and issues 
shareholders. “ “— ” is all new capita! 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Canadian Pacific Railway.—-Holders 
of Twenty-year Four-and-a-Half 
cent Sinking Fund Secured Note - 
cates have notified that the whole 
redeemed J cn oa 

on June 15, 1941, at 1 
$18,473,000 of the certificates are out- 
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Ships from America 
Since June last year the losses of British, allied and 
neutral merchant shipping tonnage have averaged about 
gross tons per week. At present this rate of loss con- 


_ 100,000 lo 
siderably exceeds the rate of replacement from British and 


American shipyards. But if the following estimates of the 
prospective output of merchant ships in the United States, 
published by the New York fournal of Commerce, are 
realised, that country alone will launch ships, as fast as 
they are at present being lost, in the spring of next year: — 


EsTIMATED OuTPUT OF MERCHANT SHIPS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
(In Thousands of Gross Tons) 
1941 -March 126(a) 1941, October-December 310 
» ° a tone ie 210 1942, Janu “March ... 765 
» July-Sept. ...... 270 » April-June ......... 1,155 
(a) Actual Output 


In view of the achievements of American shipyards 
during the last war and of the technical progress made since 
then, there is no reason why actual launchings should fall 
below these estimates. Moreover, there are solid grounds 
for the hope that Great Britain will be able to maintain 
her lifeline during the present year with the existing stock 
of ships, and such replacements as she may be able to 
secure from her own and American shipyards. 


* * a 


Tanks 

According to the latest reports from the United States 
the production of tanks in that country is now making 
rapid headway. American Car and Foundry has already 
completed the delivery of 329 light tanks of 12 tons, and 
is now working on an order for 3,089 units of the same 
model. The preparations for the production of medium 
tanks of 25 tons—the most useful type of fighting vehicle— 
have reached the stage when the vehicles will begin to 
leave the factories in growing numbers. American Locomo- 
tive holds an order for 685 25-ton tanks, valued at $35 
million, Chrysler has started on the production of 1,000 
units of the same type, while Baldwin Locomotive, also 
engaged on the construction of medium tanks, is building 
heavy-weights. Technical collaboration with British engin- 
eers has assisted American producers in reaching the pro- 
duction stage fairly quickly, and it will not be long before 
the vehicles are turned out in hundreds each month. Mean- 
while, the output of tanks in Great Britain appears to have 
shown a very satisfactory increase in recent months, which 
augurs well for the future. 


o * * 


U.S, Industrial Production 


Despite many difficulties, industrial production in the 
United States continues to expand. Thus, the Federal 


THE ECONOMIST 


Industry and Trade 


. 1940, to 48,429,000 in February this year. But there 


Reserve Board’s index of industrial i 

113 (1935-39=100) in March, 1940, to 141 in F 
143 in March, 1941. Again, according to the Nati 
dustrial Conference Board the number 
employed in the various branches of 
United States increased from 45,470,000 in F 
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then still 7,039,000 persons without employment. 
despite the expansion in the output of aircraft, ships 
other military equipment, the greater part of i 
industry is still producing peacetime goods. The magnitude 
of the resources that are used in the manufacture 
automobiles, for example, is enormous. According to 
returns for 1939, the motor industry consumed in that 
49 per cent of the total consumption of strip steel, 44 
cent of the sheet steel, 33 per cent of the bar steel, 55 
cent of the alloy steel, 25 per cent of the nickel, 34 per 
of the lead, 10 per cent of the aluminium and 8o per 
of the rubber. The reduction in the output of motor 
to essential needs would therefore set free for the manu- 
facture of war tools millions of tons of metals. While the 
industry has already decided to reduce its output of cars 
and vehicles by 20 per cent in 1942, further and more sub- 
stantial cuts may be necessary with the expansion of the 
country’s munition-making capacity. 
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* * * 


Exports of Woollen Goods 


Exports of woollen and worsted goods during the 
first quarter of the year show a sharp decline compared 
with the corresponding period of 1940. Since the valuable 
European markets had been lost in the intervening period, 
it is hardly surprising that the trade was almost halved. 
Compared with the immediately preceding quarter, how- 
— the position was rather better, as the following table 
shows :— 


Exports OF Woot TEXTILEs 
(000’s omitted) 


et eens 




















Quantity. Value. 
Jan- | Oct.- | Jan.-| Jan.- | Oct. | Jan. 
Mar., | Dec., ; Mar.,| Mar.,| Dec., | May, 
| 1940 | 1940 | 1941' | 1940°] 1940 | 1941 
— gy ——- - — ———~ + es = | eee 
Sq. yds.|Sq. yds./Sq. yds. 
Woollen tissues.... ...| 14,375 | 7,558 | 8, figs Koo 14on 
Worsted tissues.. 12,188 5,357 | 6,406! 2327] 1,161 | 1,506 
| Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Worsted yarn .........cccccccc000. 4,130 | 2,137 | 2,114 855 593 614 
Tops (combed wool) ............ 8,340 | 4,929 | 4,278 1,217 | 809 721 








The export of tissues is slightly higher than in the last 
quarter of last year, and that of yarn and tops only slightly 
lower. To some extent the maintenance of exports may 


(Continued on page 741) 
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(Continued from page 734) 


associated with the fall in new business. 
Results in the principal other depart- 
ments, in which the reserves for un- 
expired risks are calculated on a 50 per 
cent basis, are set out below :— 
Rise Under- Rise 
or 
Premiums - 
£ 
ire ..... 1,049,244 + 88,112 8,715 — 69,010 


k 
Accident. 338,360 — 28,162 35,360 — 32,492 
Marine. .. 707,606 +212,896 30,000 — 30,000 


re 
2,095,210 +272,846 74,075 — 6,518 


Including net interest of £104,755, total 
credits to profit and loss amount to 
£178,883. Dominion and foreign taxes, 
which are not debited to underwriting, 
as is customary, take £31,610 and ex- 
penses and other items not charged to 
underwriting £53,710. Imperial taxes 
absorb £99,079. e dividend, which is 
reduced from §s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. on the 
“A” shares and from 20s. 7}d. to 
16s. 104d. on the “B” shares, uires 
£67,500, the balance carried forward be- 
ing lower by £73,015 at £112,358. With 
currencies converted at the rates of ex- 
change ruling on December 31st last, the 
directors are able to certify that the assets 


writing or 
Profits a 


are in the aggregate fully of the value 
stated in the balance-sheet. In addition 
to a special reserve of £900,000 in the 
fire account, there is a contingency fund 
of £100,000 and a general reserve of 
£500,000 as well as a capital account of 
£400,000 and general reserve of £100,000 
for the Maritime subsidiary, through 
which marine business is transacted. 


Sun Insurance.—In keeping with other 
offices, the Sun shows a much reduced 
fire profit for 1940. Contrary to the 
general experience, however, it has been 
able to maintain its accident income, and 
this must be considered a remarkable 
performance bearing in mind not only 
the loss of business from the Continent, 
but also the lower motor revenue at home. 
An excellence profit is realized from the 
marine account :— 


Rise Under- = Rise 
or writing or 
ena Fall Profits Fall 


£ £ £ 
Fire .... 2,315,312 + 28,762 102,902 —167,831 
Accident . 1,940,872 + 9,199 144,319 + 17,019 
Marine... 826,839 +174,374 100,000 + 50,000 
<ireesnerertuitintesidientnnmnaeatenetsemnseseliensennctnestinsiiioibinnmalians 
5,083,023 + 212,335 347,212 —100,812 


Including net interest of £185,585, trans- 
fers to profit and loss aggregate £533,442. 


‘ territories. The 


On the debit side various charges, in- 
cluding £89,552 for British taxes and 
£100,000 for pensions, take £213,649. 
£250,000 is transferred to investment, 
exchange and contingency reserve, and 
after maintaining the dividend at a cost 
of £181,750 the balance unappropriated 
is £1,124,498, a reduction of £111,958. 
In the balance-sheet the investment, ex- 
change and contingency fund, after the 
above transfer of £250,000, amounts to 
£239,658, against £342,013 ; a large part 
of the discrepancy of £352,355 doubtless 
arises from the decision to write « 

assets in enemy and enemy-occupied 
general reserve at 
£977,500 shows a reduction of £22,500 
being the share contributed by a sub- 
sidiary in enemy-occupied _ territory. 
There is also an unexplained difference 
of £80,210 between the balance carried 
forward from the 1939 accounts and that 
brought into the 1940 accounts, which is 
presumably accounted for by the defec- 
tion of a second subsidiary. Assets are 
certified to be fully of the value stated, 
and = — to the free ~ es Sel 
tion above aggregating £2,341,65 

there are additional reserves of 
£2,330,000 in the departmental funds. 
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May 31, 1941 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
Se 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS, DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


The annual general court of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
Limited, was held on 28th instant in London. 


Mr Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E. (the chairman), said that 
the year under review had been full of complications and diffi- 
i ete ee en ey ee 
circumstances, be considered satisfactory. 

In the life department the net new business completed during 
the year amounted to £1,226,174, as compared with £2,794,227 
in 1939. ‘This was a considerable reduction, but he could not 


‘hold out much hope of any material increase while hostilities con- 


tinued. The purchase money for immediate annuiti¢s amounted 
to £61,086, which was about one half the purchase money re- 
ceived in 1939. The mortality experience was not favourable, 
the claims by death being £826,027. The experience in 1939 
was an exceptionally favourable one at £589,794. At the close of 
the year the Alliance Life and Annuity Funds amounted to 
£22,822,735, an increase of £35,700 for the year. In view of the 
low net rate of interest obtainable on fresh investments. the actuary 
had recommended that the rates for new non-profit assurances 
should be revised in an upward direction. This recommendation 
had been accepted by the board. 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS 


In the fire department the net’ premiums amounted to 
£2,175,619, being £20,789 less than those in 1939. The home 
premiums had again shown an increase, but this had been more 
than offset by the reduction in the foreign premiums due to the 
cessation of business in enemy-occupied territories, and this loss 
of business had also affected both the accident and marine de- 
partments. The claims, including contributions to fire brigades, 
amounted to £874,250, being £134,202 more than in 1939. The 
loss ratio was £40 3s. 8d. per cent. After having made ample 
provision for doubtful debts an amount of £50,000 having been 
set aside for this purpose—for the adjustment of reserves for un- 
expired risks, and after the inclusion of interest (less tax) of 
£108,991, a balance of £351,342 had been carried to profit and 
loss account. 

In the accident department there had been a still further re- 
duction in the premium income, amounting to £122,095. The 
results in the motor section had considerably improved, the 
section showing an underwriting profit of £27,811. The premium 
income in the workmen’s compensation section showed an increase, 
and the result of their operations had been satisfactory. The 
surplus in the combined accident accounts for the year amounted 
to £134,744, and this sum, together with interest (less tax) of 
£50,021, making a total of £184,765, had been transferred to profit 
and loss account. 

In the marine department the net premiums were £951,675, an 
increase of £369,103 over last year’s figure. This increase was 
largely due to premiums on war risks, increased rates on hulls, 
and surcharges to cargo rates. The underwriting account for 1938 
had now been closed with the very satisfactory balance of £83,834, 
oc some £49,581 higher than the 1937 account. Out of this balance 
£9,610 had been set aside to meet any further claims, which would 
maintain the reserve fund for previous years at £300,000. The re- 
sulting surplus—viz., £74,223, together with interest (less tax) on 
the marine fund, viz., £27,823, making a total of £102,046— 
had been carried to profit and loss account—a very satisfactory 
result. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to the profit and loss account, expenses not charged 
to other accounts disclosed a gratifying drop of more than £62,000, 
and they had transferred £100,000 to a reserve for contingencies 
and £50,000 to the staff pension fund. The balance shown was 
some {£36,000 less than 1939. The amount required for the 
dividends payable in 1941 in respect of the past year would, 
however, cost the company about £63,000 less than last year. The 

then remaining to the credit of the account would be 
slightly larger than a year ago. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
' PREMIUM REVENUE MAINTAINED 


The 179th annual general meeting of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society was held on 28th instant in London. 

Mr Desmond Abel Smith (the President) referred to the death 
of Mr H. L. M. Tritton, who had been a director for 38 years 
and president from 1930 until shortly before his death. 

The annual premium revenue had been well maintained; ex- 
penses had fallen considerably, and, bearing in mind restrictions in 
spending power and limitation of staff, new business at rather less 
than one-half of the pre-war figure was satisfactory. Claims by 
death were heavy, but relief from liabilities by deaths of annuitants 
was higher. £350,000 had been written off the revenue account 
for depreciation. The society’s premises in London and elsewhere 
had suffered only superficial damage, and damage to property 
owned by or mortgaged to the Society had not been heavy. 

The President then spoke of the valuation as at December. 31st 
last saying. that increased mortality during the’ war and consider- 
able reductions in the rate of interest earned (the society had taken 
the view that it should help the Government by taking up new 
Government loans) and other considerations made it abundantly 
clear that to increase-liabilities permanently by allotting bonuses 
would be most unwise. However, a valuation on a 2} per’cent. 
“net premium basis” gave a surplus of nearly £550,000 which 
would be carried forward and policies which become claims during 
1941 would receive an interim bonus that would have been given 
had they become claims just before December 31, 1940. At the 
end of the year and of each future year until a declaration was 
made, the directors would consider whether the interim bonus 
could be increased. If the society could maintain a net rate of 
interest of 34 per cent. and conditions did not affect profits, it 
might in three years give a quinquennial bonus of about five-sixths 
of the rates declared after the 1935 valuation. 

The rate of interest on policy loans had been reduced to 6 per 
cent. gross. It had now been decided to reduce the fate to § per 
cent. gross for loans of £500 or more. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE COMPANY 
AND SMITHS LIMITED 


MR. W. J. TERRY’S SPEECH 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of the London Electric 
Wire Company and Smiths, Limited, was held on 28th instant 
in London. 

ds 5: uuioy chadeien aie woenlaan deinen, io he tae 
of his speech, said: The most interesting feature of the balance 
sheet is again the favourable balance arrived at by deducting 
current liabilities from current assets, amounting to £948,989, 
which is £68,430 higher thaf last year. The profit and loss 
account shows a reduction of £15,511 on last year’s trading after 
providing for taxation, compulsory insurances and contingencies. 

Investments show a decrease of £120,012 as compared with the 
total shown last year. This company’s investments cover a wide 
range, and although the present time could not be considered as 
an appropriate one for realisation, the amount shown of £529,219 
could be realised at present-day market quotations. 

We have been fortunate in that the primary commodities in 
which your company is chiefly interested have been available to 
meet demands. 

Our home sales have increased. All of your company’s factories 
have done their utmost to meet the immediate needs of our 
customers, and selling prices have been maintained at a low level. 
Outstanding contracts and orders carried forward into 1941 are 
higher than at the beginning of 1940. Export sales have been 
necessarily reduced owing to increased home consumption and for 
reasons outside our control. 

I am glad to report that excellent relations exist between the 
company and its employees. 

Present working conditions could be improved by the official 
recognition of established trade associations for collective effort, 
which is just as logical as the recognition of trade unions. 

The company is busy and likely to remain so, and the excellent 
quality of our products is being maintained. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


RECORD VALUATION SURPLUS 


The 133rd annual general meeting of the Norwich Union Life 


Insurance Society was held on 27th inst. at Norwich. 

Mr Exnest Hicks (the President) said he thought it would be 
agreed that a new business total of £6,791,319 reflected the greatest 
credit upon their representatives in this country and throughout 


the Dominions. This figure represented 58 per cent. of the pro- 


duction of their peak year of 1938. 

He was sorry he had to report a considerable decrease in the rate 
of interest in their invested funds. The gross rate of £4 8s. 2d. 
per cent., a reduction of §s. 11d. per cent. on the 1939 figures, 
and the net rate fell to £3 10s. 4d. per cent., showing a reduction 
of 7s. 9d. per cent. However, the society had for 40 years main- 
tained its reserves on a 2} per ceMmt. net interest earning basis, so 
that even in the unprecedented conditions of to-day they had a 
margin of over {1 per cent. between their valuation rate and the 
net rate of interest actually earned on the funds. 

They were fully satisfied that a conservative value had been 
placed upon the investments, and the Stock Exchange securities 
stood in the balance sheet at or below the middle market prices 
ruling on December 31st last. On the conservative bases he had 
indicated the Actuary reported a net surplus of £5,174,554 after 
paying £396,731 in respect of interim bonuses during the auin- 
quennium. This was the largest surplus ever disclosed in the history 
of the society and policyholders might perhaps have expected that this 
would have justified the directors in declaring a bonus. They felt, how- 
ever, that it was necessary to exercise the utmost caution in these days. 
In the best view, therefore, the directors would have considered it 
necessary to carry forward a very large sum of money, which would 
have necessitated a considerable reduction in their bonuses. They 
would provide for a valuation to be made as soon as practicable 
after the close of hostilities and any bonus then declared would be 
in respect of the period elapsed since December 31, 1935. In the 
meantime they were continuing to pay for the four years 1936-39 in- 
clusive interim bonuses at the full pre-war rates. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 
INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME 

The annual general meeting of Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society, Limited, was held on 26th inst. at Norwich. 

Mr Ernest Hicks (the Chairman) said that there was no escapc 
from the horrors and handicaps of being at war, but members 
would be pleased to observe that there was an increase of £169,937 
in the fire income which stood at £1,978,636. The profit, however, 
was a slender one of £32,627, or 1.65 per cent. This result was 
due to a very considerable increase in the losses in this country and 
to their business in the United States being unprofitable in 1940. 
He was glad to say that there was an improvement in both these 
fields in the current year. 

The accident account was very satisfactory, particularly as he was 
able to say for the first time for a number of years that the over- 
seas section of the business had contributed to the good results. 
The premium income was £1,443,547, which showed a decrease of 
£164,126 from the previous year. This was primarily due to the 
decline in motor business in this country, and to the suspension 
of business in enemy occupied countries. The result of the 
account, however, gave a profit of £179,011, being 12.4 per cent., 
which was the best result achieved for many years past. 

The Marine premium income showed the large increase of 
£298,635 and now reached £632,413. 

The profits from the three trading departments totalled £235,314. 
and the aggregate premium income of £4,054,596 showed an in- 
crease of £304,446 over 1939. The profit and loss account had 
also a credit of £111,567 for net interest, making a sum of 
£719,167 at their disposal. The carry forward was £325,995 and 
the total assets were £7,057,458, or £646,452 more than last year. 

After paying a tribute to the executive and staffs at home and 
overseas, the Chairman concluded with an expression of the Board’s 
determination to carry on the business, to support the Government 
to the utmost of their power in prosecuting the war, and to prepare 
for the happier days to come. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED GAS AND WATER — 
UNDERTAKINGS, LIMITED 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
MR. W. H. BENNETT'S SPEECH 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of Associated Gas ang 
Water Undertakings, Limited, was held on the 27th instanr 
at the registered office, 2, Chart Lane, Reigate, Surrey. 

Mr W. H. Bennett, M.Inst.Gas E., chairman of the company, 
said: It has been the practice at our annual meetings to review 
not only your company’s finances but the activities and 
ment of the public utility undertakings from which it derives the 
greater part of its revenue. 

Recently the Government, by an Order under the Defence 
Regulations, prohibited the publication of statements of accounts 
and directors’ reports of gas and electricity undertakings. Despite 
the fact that the accounts of our subsidiaries for the year 1940 had 
been published before the embargo, I am sure you will agree that 
I should act within the spirit of the Order, which is intended to 
prevent information of value reaching the enemy. Consequently 
I propose to depart from our usual practice and simply say that the 
companies which form our group have experienced the anxieties and 
difficulties which are common to all trading concerns under war 
conditions. 

DIFFICULTIES SURMOUNTED 


How these difficulties have been satisfactorily surmounted may 
be judged by reference to the revenue account, to which I call 
your attention. , 

The dividends received amounted to £112,418, a reduction of 
£5,183 compared with the previous year. This is largely due to 
the inequitable operation of the “Sliding Scale” as applied to 
statutory gas undertakings, by which the permitted dividend is 
reduced as the charge for gas is increased. Increased revenue has 
been derived, however, from a full year’s receipts from freehold 
properties acquired in 1939, from new ones purchased in 1940 
and from increased services rendered to our subsidiaries and other 
companies. The result is that the gross revenue from all sources 
fell short of that for the year 1939-40 by only £726. 

With regard to expenditure, increased taxation, discount on 
debenture stock and war damage insurance, coupled with larger 
amounts written off investments and leasehold property (now 
standing in our books at the nominal figure of £1), reduce the net 
divisible profit to £63,758, as compared with £74,574 for 1939-40. 


THE DIVIDENDS 


This amount is sufficient to provide for the preference dividend 
and a distribution of 6} per cent. upon the ordinary shares, but 
having regard to present conditions your directors recommend 
adherence to the rate of 5 per cent., which has been paid since the 
inception of the company. This will absorb £55,147 and increase 
the sum carried forward by £8,611 to £41,162. 

This sum is equal to nearly 1} years’ ordinary dividend at the 
current rate, forming a useful reserve against any vicissitudes which 
may occur in the future. 

The balance-sheet calls for little comment. The issued share 
capital at £2,329,799 remains unaltered, whilst investments (less 
amount written off but including the cost of acquiring direct con- 
trol of the Langport, Huish and Curry Rivel Gas Undertaking) 
at £2,961,535, shows an increase of only £1,359: Cash at bankers 
has increased to £29,020, and as little opportunity for extension 
of the company’s activities is likely to present itself during the 
war, your board has, since the close of the year, invested the 
greater part of this sum in new Government loans, an action 
which I know will meet with your approval. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Results such as those shown in the accounts now before you 
could not have been achieved without the loyalty and enthusiasm 
not only of the officers and staff at headquarters but of the local 
directors, officers and all the employees of our subsidiary com- 
panies. I wish to tender our sincere thanks to them for all they 
have done, and are continuing to do, in the interests of this 
company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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May 31, 1941 


BRITISH BORNEO PETROLEUM 
SYNDICATE, LIMITED 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED 


The 27th ordinary general meeting of the British-Borneo Petro- 
Jeum Syndicate, Limited, was held, on 29th instant, in London. 

Mr Walter Maclachlan (chairman and joint managing director) 
said: The revenue for the year amounted to £65,582, from which 
has to be deducted administration and management expenditure 
of £3,808, leaving a net profit for the year of £61,773. Adding 
this to £22,544 of undistributed profit brought forward, there is a 
credit balance of £84,318. We recommend the payment, in respect 
of the year to March 31st last, of a final dividend of 5 per cent. and 
a bonus of 5 per cent, both less tax, making a total distribution of 
15 per cent for the year. There is no need for me to stress to 
you the difficulties under which business has been carried on 
during the last year, or to refer to the effect that war conditions 
have had on that part of our business which is concerned with 
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share dealings. We are therefore the more pleased to report that — 


the revenue which we derive from our investments and royalty 
interests has stood up excellently to the existing conditions and has 
very largely contributed to the satisfactory profit for the year. 

It is useful to consider the position of the company as it stands 
to-day in spite of all the difficulties which have been experienced. 
Our capital is intact, our general reserve stands at £70,000, and 
a substantial part of our resources is in liquid form. From the 
profits of the year, although taxation has absorbed £12,000, we 
have been able to apply over £10,000 in reduction of the book 
value of investments and, at the same time, maintain the dividend 
at the satisfactory rate of 15 per cent., and carry forward undis- 
tributed profits totalling £22,576. I think you will agree that this 
is a position that affords us every satisfaction. 

As far as the future is concerned, it would be rash to attempt 
to forecast the course of events during the testing year which 
lies ahead, but I trust that we shall meet next year under better 
general conditions, and that I shall then be able to give you an 
equally good account of the progress and position of our company. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





(Continued from page 738) 


have been due to the acceptance by some firms of rela- 
tively low prices in their anxiety to be in a favourable posi- 
tion in the concentration scheme. 


” * * 


India’s External Trade 


The war has brought about a substantial rise in India’s 
external trade and has changed its direction very noticeably. 
The following table shows the principal countries of 
destination and origin in the last two years: — 


TRADE OF INDIA 
(Rs. 00.000’s omitted) 


Exports Imports 

1939 1940 1939 1940 

United Kingdom ............ 57.36 78.42 40.61 41.16 
British Empire ............... 36.43 49.37 51.47 52.51 

(ex. U.K.) 

OIE ccrcbesdeyetesiseicoasas 4.01 o- 10.42 12 
PUUURNINED. veuncsescisececcen 2.74 .64 1,39 91 
 caudseioianperendbas cies 3.19 112 ° 2.41 1,82 
SUI ‘avdenionassisotrcroutianeen 6.20 7.95 1.49 1.01 
SIME Lianne seoupuinsdineiobanntbianab es 1,79 1,28 1.99 1.09 
SE cinssccetnigibenindianucbadbe 13.53 11.10 17.91 20.83 
ESOS OE 20.94 26.67 11.78 24.58 
GUID cnebiacileiicceenisventohaons 34.13 32.19 21.56 18,92 
ORD veveniesdictcerebictinat 180.32 208.74 161.03 162,95 


Exports were higher by 153 per cent in 1940 than in 1939. 
The United Kingdom and the rest of the Empire respec- 
tively took 37 and 36 per cent more, France 28 per cent 
and the United States 27 per cent more of Indian exports. 
The United Kingdom’s increase consisted mostly of food- 
stuffs, raw materials, jute and woollen manufactures and 
leather goods. Other Empire countries have taken increased 
quantities of cotton manufactures and of industrial raw 
materials. The United States imported larger quantities of 
strategic raw materials and continued to take jute and jute 
manufactures in considerable quantity. The fall of 18 per 
cent in exports to Japan was largely due to the greater use 
by Japan of alternative sources of supply in the Far East 
and in Latin America. Total imports showed only a small 
increase, but those from the United States more than 
doubled, mainly owing to increased purchases of manufac- 
tures, machine tools and chemicals. An increase of 17 per 
cent in imports from Japan partly represented purchases in 
place of European supplies which were no longer available, 
as, for example, artificial silk yarn, which used to be im- 
ported from Italy. A fall in India’s total imports of grain 
and flour and of cotton yarn and manufactures was almost 
balanced by a rise in impofts of oils and of raw cotton. 


* * * 


Dinners 4 la Woolton 

_The’ Ministry of Food has staged a very attractive 
exhibition of dishes designed to show the housewife how 
to make the most of her meat ration. If the show is in the 


tradition of the school of dramatic entertainment in which 
the producer’s work counts for overwhelmingly more than 
that of the author, it is Hitler and not Lord Woolton who 
must bear the blame. Better an attractive unsatisfying dish 
than an unattractive satisfying one, for an attractive appear- 
ance at least predisposes the eater to gnd it palatable. Two 
series of main meals, each covering a week, are displayed: 
one assumes the entire meat ration to have been spent on 
a joint, the other spreads it over a series of more economical 
cuts. Experience at British Restaurants has taught the 
Ministry that vegetable dishes such as Woolton Pie are not 
in demand unless some s amount of meat is incor- 
poated as a flavouring. Perhaps the housewife’s slowness 
in recognising this may have something to do with the 
curious fact observed by the Ministry, that with the reduc- 
tion in the meat ration the consumption of vegetables has 
also declined. This undesirable development must be 
countered, as the Ministry is trying to do. The nation may 
have to live largely on vegetables next winter, and the 
sooner it learns to use them intelligently the better. It is a 
pity that the Ministry, in providing suggestions for those 
conservative people who adhere to the traditional practice 
of buying a large joint, does not stress the fact that the 
dishes they make from the reheated cold meat could be 
made more cheaply from the humblest cuts of fresh meat, 
and would be far more digestible and palatable. 


* * * 


Tungsten Deposit in America 


In order to render the United States less dependent 
on distant supplies of essential non-ferrous and steel alloy 
metals, her Government has sponsored a thorough-going 
survey of domestic mineral deposits. The survey, carried 
out by the United States Bureau of Mines and by the 
United States Geological Survey, has so far been confined 
to antimony, tungsten, chromium, manganese, mercury, 
nickel and tin. While no details have been published con- 
cerning the progress of the survey, the Bureau of Mines 
recently announced the discovery of a high-grade tung- 
sten-antimony deposit in the Yellow Pine District, Valley 
County, Idaho. While the magnitude of the deposit has yet 
to be ascertained, the indications are that it is of consider- 
able importance. Since shipments of tungsten from China, 
the world’s largest producing country, have recently tended 
to decline and might even be temporarily interrupted, the 
significance of the discovery of a high-grade deposit in the 
United States needs no emphasis. In 1939, the last year 
for which official statistics are available, the United States 
produced 3,603 short tons of tungsten ore from widely 
scattered and small mines in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah and Washington. In the 
same year, 1,372 short tons were imported, and one-haif 
of these imports were added to stocks. Since 1939, however, 
consumption has risen by some §0 per cent. —_— 
search for domestic tungsten deposits, the United States 
Bureau of Mines is also carrying out a survey in Bolivia 
and Peru. Since the search in these two countries has 
apparently not been in vain, the United States may soon 
be able to reduce her dependence on supplies from other 


continents ; 
(Continued on page 746) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 24, 1941, total 
ordinary revenue was {£18,555,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £73,880,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £35,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April Ist is £430,996,000 
against £236,763,000 for the corresponding 
period a veat ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 








Exchequer 
___(& thousands) 
Revenue April April 1 Week | Week 
to to | ended | ended 
May25|May24\/May 25|May24 
. 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY REVENUE | 
Income Tax......... 


eee eee ene aeee 
eee eee ee eee 


eter eee ew ee eeee 


Diner Inland Revenue 
Total Inland Revenue 





NR .. sae sabe 
P.O. (Net Receipt) 
wn Lands........ 
Receipts from Sundry 
DE iecbcoteceas 266 711) ... — 
Miscellaneous Receipts | 3,420; 1,188 180 25 














Total Ord. Revenue |123516)181540 12,132, 18,555 


SEL¥-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- | 









































































SIRE wectods uks<s 9,950) 11,7 750) 1,950 1,900 
Wie. 6.65.63 sss 1138466 193290 14,082: 20,455 
ee Pie See cas i Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
| seem 
Ex usan 
penditure April 1April 1) Week | Week 
| to |ended | ended 
Mas 25) May24|May25 May 24 
— sd 940s 1941 | 1940 | 1041 
ORDINARY | e eran dei 
EXPENDITURE =| 
a a of National 
id ehh eee Bose 41, 650 49, = 773 784 
Paymentato¥ Treland 296) = 
Cons. Fund Serv. 3471 350) 
ia. on 42,885) 50,709| 1,071} 1,180 
Supply Services...... eed 41,853) 72,700 
Total Ord. Expenditure |859449'611775 42,924) 73,880 
S£LY-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 
casting ........... 9, | 9,950 11, 760, 1,9 1,900 
SR ntisks iscas ‘3003001623525! 44,8741 75,780 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£392,195, to £3,111,095, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by £56,013,350 
to about £11,840 millions. 

one 


NET ISSUES 

(£ thousands) 
Bs I I i cic cieeecaccbeccnnisdbighsdciocs 200 
‘Turkish Armaments .....................c0000008 60 
Trade Guarantees.............0sc00s00.e.s000. 1 
261 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 





Finance 
AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to May 24, 1941, are :-— 


(£ 
Ordinary Exp. 611,775 
Misc. issues(met) 2,584 


— Revenue 181,540 


Gross. borr. 434,064 
Less— 


















































Inc. in balances | Sinking fds. 761 
Net borrowing 433,303 
614,843 614,843 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ mon at 
Bills _ Advances eury, — 
Bats Bank | posite | 1 
Ten- Ta Public] of b } Debt 
der | **P | Depts.| Eng-/ p27,,|° 
land 
1040 
May 25] 700-0) 746-5) 49-4 1495-9 
Feb. 15) 845-0 Not availa| ble 
» 22|845-0/1869-4|165°5  .... | 355-0.2734-9 
Mar. 1/ 845-0 Not availa) ble | 
» 8| 845-0 . » | 
» 15| 845-0 » wl 
» 22| 845-0 a 
» $1] 2211-6 172 3” ... "| 420-5/2813-4 
April 5| 845-0 Not availa| ble 
” 12 850 -0 ” ” 
» 19| 855-0 . 
» 26/865 -0|1370-41163-5 °° 8-0 |, 502 5 2909 -4 
May 3) 875-0 Not availa ble 
» 10) 885-0 oe 
» 17| 895-0} a hae 
» 24 905-0 ee cia od 2 wc 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Ree a Per 
Amount Cent 
ty wb asaitbeeansissasincst Te Maal 
at 
i | omerea| AMM ang ttea| Allotted| vin. 
owr|g Rai 
Semmens penton apnineaisemtantnerniaere ~ 
May (24 65 -0 117-7 | 65-0 \20 4-81] ° 45 
Feb. 7| 65-0 | 149-4 65-0 |20 8-30 10 
» 14| 65-0] 142-5 | 65-0 20 4-23, 23 
» 21] 65-0| 139-1] 65-0 [20 4-43) 28 
~ 28| 65-0| 160-5| 65-0 20 3-43) 15 
Mar. 7! 65-0/ 151-2] 65-0 (20 0-17| 42 
» 14| 65-0 | 153-8| 65-0 (19 11-79, 24 
» 21] 65-0/ 181-6] 65-0 20 2-95) 17 
~ 28| 65-0! 148-83! 65-0 20 2-40) 28 
April 4| 70-0 | 164-7| 70-0 (20 2-41| 26 
» 11| 70-0| 156-6| 70-0 \20 2-72) 30 
» 18| 75-0/| 161-8 | 75-0 \20 2-63 30 
» 25) 75-0) 168-9] 75-0 (20 2-20) 22 
May 2) 75-0/|170-4| 75-0 (20 3-16 11 
» .9| 75-0] 160-5 | 75-0 \20 0-17| 40 
» 16| 75-0| 154-7| 75-0 20 0-18 38 
_» 23 | 75-0! 141-8! 65-0 20 0-59 44 





On May 23rd applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent. 


for bills to be for on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, ae ay and Friday of following week 
were accep as to about 44 per cent. of the 


amount appited for, and applications at her 
rices in A plications at £99 15s. Od. for bills 
be paid for on urday were accepted in full. £75 
millions of Treasury bills are being offered on Ma 
30th. For the week e May 3ist the banks will 
not be asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ° 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}%, 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 











(£ thousands) 
Week | \ 3% Def.) 24% 
ended | N-5-C- |" Bonds |_Bor 
Aprid |" 3,567 | 2,803 | Nil 
» 221 3.560 | 2.7 2 
, 29) 6118 | 4,318 | Nil 
May 6 | 5,204 | 4,375 5 
» 183] 5,370 | 4,497 | Nil 
» 20 7,87 5,531 Nil 
» 27 eee Nil 
To! 


tals 
to date!290,116* 281,793* 444,440+ 286,061§ |178,259§ 
* 78 weeks. + 49 weeks. §21 weeks. 


sy 27h amounted to. total value of 3,000548 te 
May 27th amounted to a on wane of 
Up to April 26th, princi wf Savings Certicaten 
the amount of £33,972, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND _ 
RETURNS 
MAY 28, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued 
In Circln. . . 


: Govt. Debt. 
629,515,253 | Other Govt. 


Securities . 
50,726,322 | Other Secs. . 
Silver ; 





680,241,576 


£ 

pees: Capital 14,553 000 | Govt. Secs. 
sucaee en 3. .213,618 | Other Sees 

Public Deps.* 32,833. 172 


Other Deps. : 24,152 
Bankers ... 110,904,447 =< 
Other Accts, 52,119,537 35,590,627 


———— 50,726, 
163,023,984 Golde ae Silver 
1,608,987 


213,123,774 


Banks, Commissioners 
vidend Accounts. 


£ 


Discounts & 
Advances . 


11,438,374 
Securities . . 





213,128,774 
*Including Exchequer, Savi 
of National Debt and 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
_¢& thonsands 


Compared with 


| Amt, 
Both Departments (May 28, 
| 1941 Last Last 














Week | Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation....... 1629,515\—  198)/+ 72,651 
Deposits : Public ...... $2,333/— 7, ons 3,782 
Bankers... .. 110,904,+ 14,321) + 18,995 
Others...... 52,1 
Total outside liabilities . 


Capital and rest....... 
COMBINED ASSETS 





Discounts and advances | 11,438 

Other securities ....... 26,641\+ 4, 

Silver coin in issue dept. 9 

Coin and gold bullion... | 1,846/— 
RESERVES 


Res, of notes and coin in 


banking department | 52,330|\+ 157|+ 27.549 
“Proportion” (reserve 

to outside liabilities in 

banking dept.)...... 


26 -7%|— 1:0%| +13 -1% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ millions) ‘Ser 
1940 1941 
May | May | May | May 
29 14 21 | 28 











Notes in circulation | 556-9) 629-4) 629-7) 629°5 


Notes in banking 


department ..... 23-4) 50-8) 50-6) 50-7 
Government d 

and ties * 576-2; 677 -2| 677 -3| 677 4 

Other securities a 2 q 3+ 

0° 0-2 

168 - 00 168 -00\168 - 00\168 oe 

32-3 

110% 

62:1 

195 ‘3 

125 ‘2 

114 

24-2 

160 8 

62-3 

* Proportion ”....... 13 $ 3 7 
* Government debt is £11,015,100: 

£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue "raised jon 2036 


millions to £680 millions on April 30, 1941 
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Gold Certifs, on hand 


: 
3 


ges 
i 


FOR INTERNATIONAL 
MENTS—Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes 






Money in 
Treas. cash and d 
in bar: 
BD cvcvccveccnccse 
os peeeeeeanerenereeeee “ 
fands..........-se0000 : 
enmercial bill 6 
y bills... .....+0 6 
Tine fends - hess 5 te 
nvests. f 
oe Gold holdings. ....... 
LIABILITIES Balances abroad, etc. 
Deposits : Annuity ...... 152.7} 152.6 | Discounts & advances 
76.3) 76.3 Advances to Treasury 
' 45.5) 33.9 LIABILITIES 
$1.5! 1.2 | Notes in circulation.. 
¢ 35.6) 35.6 — liabs. & deposits 





AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | 
BANK.—Million £A’s 





12 Usseounane | ioto | abt | a4 
and due from Treas. 1 ' ) 9% 


Total cash reserves... 4 37. " ee cash .....:.... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,477; 2,184) 
ponel SES ane Gem, 2, 2.1 
resources ...... | 20,502) 23,6 
F.R. notes 


3,707 
3,966) 3, 3,277) 3,317 
27 -9%'29 -4%'29 3% (28 -7% 
BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can.$. 








* 
eee er eee eee eee 
i 















. 9 8221 
sevens . 3) 747, 





Notes in circulatioe . 1,416.7) 1.425. 7° 
Deposits: Government 95.1) 150. 
Banks & o OE 484.5 


t Including “‘gold abroad not included in gold 
reserve.”” 





3,353 
6,682 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


6,442) 6,541 






May | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
16, | 23, | 3 





ant | ae . tale sats | each eee) Goll sateen y 
p ar. r. r. ‘learing other exch. . 
8, 24, 31, TReserve : Gold ..........ccc00 vee’ Tana ‘si sine Treasury bonds............ 140, 
1940 ' 1941 | 1941 | 1941 I  ivadincceidccons 15.4 |105,02)116.1 | 134.0 Commercial bills . | 2381, 
Gold and English ster.) 16.08 | 17.71/ 17.71| 17.71 TPSecurities ......-ccccseeeee, 461, 97'497.4 | 490.6 | Securities............ | 89, 
Other coin, bullion, ete.| 5.61} 6.46] 5.36| ‘6.06 LIABILITIES AAVANCEB.....P.cceeseecccesee 10, 
all money, London ...| 40.44} 60.69} 55.57| 56,24 Note circulation.................. 221.1 .73/370.7 | 372.6 
Secrts. and Treas. bills! 84.60 | 88.38! 92.59] 44.13 Deposits: Dom. Govt.......... 32.6 | 8.98) 10.4| 18.2 LIABILITIES 
Discounts and advances; 35.48! 22.21 22.36 | 22.22 Chartered banks..........+0000 218.1 /217,87/224.8 | 228.9 | Notes in circulation...... 806. 
Notes eeesreat | | RROD ONIEI: jadacosistsenccieonion ies 
a MEL sccesnscecesous 53.28 62.87 63.12 64.12 t Gold and fore ' exchange transferred to Fore | Clearing & other exch. . 
Deposits, etc........ ssrsrse1! 109,98 | 120.48 | 119.06 | 117.44 Exchange Control Board against securities. in ea oo EM ra ee ae a 











MONEY 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
May 23rd and 29th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 

United States. $ (4-862) 4024-034; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 
1730-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-05. Argentina. Peso (11:45) 
16 953-17 -13 ; mail transfers 16 -953-17 +15. Dutch East Indies. Florin(J2-11) 
7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99 -80-100-20. Panama. $4 -02-04; 
mail transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 -09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


Spain. Peseta (25 -22}) 40 -50 (Official rate) ; 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. 
£T (1-10) 5-20, Italy. 71 -25 lire. 


Market Rates 


The following rates remained unchanged between May 23rd and 29th. 
Greece. Drachma (375) 515 (Nominal). Finland. Mark ‘(193 -23) 180-210, 
Egypt. Piastres (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17%§-18¢). 
- 14§-15)d. per 8. Japan. Yen (24 -58d. per yen) 134-144. Singapore, 
$ (28d. per $) 282-1. Colombia. Peso 6 (nominal), Belgian Congo. Francs 
1764-4. Shanghai. 34-34d. per $. 
SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 
— is accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
amaee i cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
weden. 3 ore pm.-par, Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


nt following rates remained unchanged between May 23rd and 29th:— 
Bill, 60 da -.*, Chansed from 8% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Saves ae 1ds% ; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
wa 2 month, 1-14% ; % months, 14%. Day-to-day mone?, 
el, $% vr ius. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 





MARKET 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standardjounce have been as follows :-— 


Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
d. d. d, d. 
May 22......0+. 2335 23% May 27.......+. 23% 238 
«6 SB victetens 23% 23% a: Biiidicw 234 238 
og Bcc cadeek 233 23% 


ended _| January 1 to 


“May | May | May | May 
25, | 2 | 25, | 24. 
1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 
Working 
days :— 6 | 123 125 | Newcastle 






6 
Birm’ham| 1,865) 1,668) 47,175) 45,291) N 
Bradford | 1,789| 1,574| 30,937) 46,731 an 
2,060} 34,307| 39,907 
554!| 17,511| 13,267| 10 Towns . .| 23, 
708! 16,045! 17,687 
124289/100684| Dublin*...| 4, 


Li 7 . 
Mane "ter He 10;790 237716 244010 So’th’pton f 06) 131) ... | 2,206 


* May 15, 1940, and May 17, 1941. ¢ Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


23 | May 24 | May 26 | May 27 
mat | Mage | Mid? | Mid 














May 22 
New York om | 1041 


aa 





5.50 
23.75 | 23.75 23. 
5 5.05 5.05 5 








* Official buying rate 29.78 
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THE ECONOMIST 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


k Net | Available Appropriation 




































































































* Free of commission and stamp duty. 


a? Prot | eo ste. | after Deb. | Distribu- “ 
i. oe | Pref. Ord. / GRA! 
; a Interest | tion Div. Div. : ¥b 
| 36,463 | 4.000} 31,903] 34876 || 7,688| 25,000 ye | Fo 
62,120/ ... 17,956 | 36,320 || 3,962| 13,613 + 3 3 
a @ 969 6,181 |Dr. 3,690 |Dr. 3,690 et _- 7 bal 
: ® 23,103)... 9,732 | 19,784 || 7,000} 5,000 + 5 Ss 
ine 029 492,347 | 693,197 || 14,954 | 472,961 + 4 gaa Tae 
' 132,892 ae 85,142 | 139,222 || 11,000 37,500 + of MEA 
fot 70,948 | 25,000} 21, 59,464 || 1,836 208 has 13 " 
286 11,690 23,587 10,664 | 10 + 1,026 12,580 y 
: 65°00 963 15,923 | 21,790 14,982 | 10 1+ Mu 
: t oni HH 268 4,047 $600 | 6 \* Geil was ; 
3 ibas ’ 5,489 Po 
7 19,739 163 2,630 8,229 2,650; 6 i— 12,106 2,661 BAC 
sa 11,115 180 1,424 2,059 525 741 5 | + 158 5,343 1,502 | 5 
te 1 703 15,211 20,457 668 14,582 | 10 i— $0 14,383 10,106 | HAI 
; . 3 17,910 419 8,887 17,427 ; 9,000) 7 ~ | 1 7,807 4,995 | ; 
“nS , a): | ae 17,601 16,500 5 ove | + 19,762 11,581} 
s ‘ 15,990 203 11,772 14,944 10,000 | 12 2,000; — 228 8,154 6,089 | | Bu’ 
mY ; 13,381 1,147 3,887 12,872 4,420) 4 sl — 633 6,582 2,180 
= = 30,339 3,452 7,549 13,138 7,050 | 12 + 499 16,522 6,470 | on 
4 | 
i 4 8,071,174 | 456,574 | 866,425 | 1,191,514 || 105,000 | 739,984 | 35 | + 21,441 || 3,047,030 | 1,189,079] a | 1 
- ‘ ? ( 
i i 673,861 | 120,000 | (6)339,742 | 446,099 |(a)67,500 ce TY oe 200,000 | + 72,242 || 614,761 | 380,264) Np — 
; : 106,179 ee 40,500 74,482 || 11,206 13,750 | 7 «| + 15546 112,379 61,070 | 10 Gi 
; ‘| } 78,051 | 16,336 61,414 88,537 11,582 47,649 | 12} | | + 2,183 || 107,482 89,379 | 10 co 
: : t ; 80,836 | 40,685 | 40,685 || 23,275, 16,447 8 | ei 78,515 39,860) 8 - 
} . 2 118,014 | 88,711 69,080 || 26,625 200 2 a + 6,886 127,517 47,608 | 2 Cc 
a 3 75,009 22,582 | 69,067 9,352 8,170} 44) ... + 5,060 78,562 | 27/008 EG 
re 47,026) |. | 21,755] 36,959) 13,021 8,000 | 3 |e "7g4 |] pe629 | — 27'705 io 
| 56,408 -- | 85,181] , 95,168 12,917 17,135 6} 5,000 | + 79 |) 69,932 45,089 PO 
| | 
: e $25,323 .» | $21,187 | 853,202 || 54,000 266,148 6 .» | + 1,039 |} 367,915 | 365,808} 7 E 
- 1,185,843 $60,618 | 396,182 | 446,080 || 122,581 | 198,924 7 75,000 | — — 323 || 1,033,387 | 340,020} 8 
f 34:900| ... 21:446 | 29,602 || 3,105 | 8'600 | 20 7:500 | + 2,241 || ’ 43488] 97591 9 | su 
i: 3 154,647 112,299 | 156,313 || 52,323 41,220/ 5 10,000 | + 8,756 || 137,376] 105,404) 5 © 
a 37,215 16,831 $3,763 || 14,939 | woo | es | + 1,892 58,505 39,745 | 10 
ei , | 62,117 88,086 | 8,343 42,148 | 20 - | + 1,626 70,549 55,246 | 17} R 
266,425 | 104,845 | 184,166 | 68,410 36,140 6 - | + 205 || 267,719] 167,498) 7 G 
j 161,800 161,800 | 414,818 || 18,000} 120,000 | Lt | -- | + 28,800 || 207,234 | 207,284] 25+ G 
7 3 170,415 Dr. 73,270 | 153,149 | ne a ie ... |Dr. 75,000, + 1,780 || 487,045 | 218,064] 6 
a! 141,022 141,022 | 269,922 | | 155,000 125 & 10) - — 13,978 197,962 | 152,962 /25410 y 
, 103,406 + | 65,990 | 96,536 | 11,235 44,117 | 15 5,000 | + 5,638 107,041 65,541 | 15 
. | 98,038 | 96,988 | 184,201 || * 30,000 | 51,305 i .- | + 15,683 || 113'558| 112,477 rc 
| 416,586 | 73,917 | | 117,114 | 151,570 || 13,000 | 84,375 | 11 20,000; — 261 414,331 | 122,991) 11 I 
} ‘ ,05 ‘an 2,898 3,420 || 5. | 2,733 6 be + 165 3,618 8,471 
; 3 67,104 len 12,762 | 26,419 2,030 | 9,379 | (c) - | + 1,858 52,772 22,472 | (0). I 
if 34,866 z 5,648 | 12,698 | $770 | 1,200 eee 33,504 7,052 | 3 
; ; 56,818 | 11,109 32,647 | 44,583 | ,480 13,000 | 20 10,000 | + 167 51,758 36,108 | 20 
nf 44,236 3,173 35,256 | 39,460 | . | -Saaeel if 7,500 | + 1,506 43,310 17% 
. 5 24,276 2,500 8,745 | 11,506 } q 6,002 7 2,000 + 743 17,339 6,252 | 5 ‘ 
» 3 248,058 ; 63,519 | 121,040 |, ‘ 63,254 | 324 | - | + 265 || 248,055 96,060 | $24 “ 
? + i | | 
a Totals (£°000's) : No. of Cos. \ | 
: | Week to May 31, 1941... 48 9,803 1,097 3,920 6,004 |) 739 | 2,699} ... | , 308 + 182 9,331 4,763 | os 1 
: | _ Jan, 1 to May 31, 1941 745 | 158,597 | 10,701| 82,3601 125,245 || 16,797 \ 54,700 5421 + 3,321 152,244 | 90,931) .. 
+ Free of Income Tax. (a) In respect of year to March 31, 1933, on 5 per cent. Preference Stock. (6) Excludes — Provision for War Damage Insurance. ( 
i> (c) 12 and 233 per cent. 
3 e ( 
3 
ni DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS o 
' Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend. 
| *Int. | | *Int. i — 
Company it or | Total ~ | Year Company i or | Total ri. . ve. Company Total Pes: (Wea Year 
1 a jecishiieiieeiisie ice Enid lca itia cial GI 
Gre ANCE | l | ’ 
resham Fire, ete. ...... = 6 | 6 Woodend Rubber......... | 4) 6b \Junets) 5 Hill (Philip) & Partners} 4] 10 
MINING s Yataderia Rubber ...... 3 ti Bik aes | 6 Horne Brothers............ ° 23 | } 
; Hodbarrow Mining ...... 23t 5 oe 4 Houlder Brothers & Co.) ... t5 ( 
Renong Tin...........--.-+-- eS ee ee Howard and Bullough be | 1 : 
Tekka ........ ecepeusnessences (Sd.ps.*/ ... May 31/6d.ps.* INDUSTRIALS Imperial Cold Storage| ... | 10 | 
) RAILWAYS | | Amalg. Dental Pref. ...| 47*| ... Sunes 4* Java Investment......... | 6 M 
2 4 Nitrate Railways _....../ Lae | 4 Amalgamated Metal ... 6 “| 7 Jury Holloware............ ; 10 
, TEA AND RUBBER | Argentine Navigation... 44) .. | Nil Lyons | (J. ), BOO, ccoss0s. 15 t| 2% 1 
:! Bukit Panjong Rubber, 41 6} | 4 Army and Navy Invest. se oo | 8° By sceees ose | 9.64. 
‘ Dimbula Valley Tea...| 5 1 7b] ee 7 Associated Newspapers) 9+ 12 int oe medeeunis ‘ieee enitiadiani = 4 ae 
Grand Central Rubber, ... 6 | ee 5 Barrow Hematite ...... | ss 5 mre. ae Mount Stuart mei | | 6 \Junel2 i 
> 8) ¢ Henrietta Rubber ...... | Ee. a a 10 Bentley’s Yorkshire;| 4 » 4° OUD insciiteck shtienienes ee 
i { Hunasgeria Tea............ | sv 5 ose 5 pn piavioapapdets b | \ Olive and Parti But 48 a 
Johore River Rubber...' 7h | 6 Bombay Gas ............-.. 44 t Bir d* a. 8 Reserves Securities ...... 3T 5 
{ Kuala Pilak Rubber ...|__... 4 2} Brit Shareholders TST RE eh Bb cE ceeenen 127,08 
> London Asiatic anes, 6t 10 10 Butler’s Wharf ............ ‘ 10 | 10 8. American Stores ...... SM ne 
| Mengkibol Rubber .. a 5 t 10 \June 6 Card Clothing, ete. ...... ee si 23° Samnugger Jute ......... aa 10 
Me Rubber......... vs 4 4 Cochran & Co, ..........-- t2h% ... |... | $24 * Southdown Motor ...... 5 10 
q Nordanal Rubber......... | sts 7 July 1 5 Cons. Water (Rosario) Ao. 2 jose 3 Tarran Industries _...... SH. 
3 Ouvah Ceylon Tea ...... 7T 9 Copestake Crampton... oe a ae A 33 Taylor Walker & Co....| 24 t| 5 
; Parambe Rubber......... 5 ¢ a Junels 5 Crompton Parkinson ...| 7} *|  ... 74" Titaghur Jute ............ Sea 10 gt 
i Ragalla Tea ............... 8ht 11 East Indian Trams ...... eS ond $25* Union-Castle ............++. ons 5 
‘ Ra a Consolidated)... “A 6 Fremlin’s ............. «| 2b we | * ——- Oil, Ord. Liar t| 163 N 
, Rani Travancore ......... ne 6 5 Galloway (John) . os 2 | 6 d Pref. ) [pe 
. i Spring Valley Tea ......, St) 7 8 Goodlass Wall, ete.......|... 6 | 7 Victoria Jute wt ae. 10 at 
Sie 3 — Engun Rubber)... 4 Nil Griffiths Hughes ......... in 3 | | 5 Wests and Moultons aA ah 
of Piah Rubber...... gt ee 4 Harris and Sheldon... ed 2 4 
A t Free of Income Tax. a 9 ‘month. = 
oO 
a ‘ 
F OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC*RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES - 
4 
t ge eee ee as su’ managers and Unit Trust Association 
i { Aggregate Gross res ex certain open and closed trusts) : 
i. Receipts re wil ol 
a Name | May 27,1941 ||} Name | May 27, 1941 Name | May 27, 
mt 1941 + or — See eterna: If anemic gS ' 
Bi Second Brt.| 18/9 bid‘ ||National D. toftogcta Key. Gold. P 
= i I Lim’d Iny.| 12/10} bid Sener > - en ry he 2 He Br. Ind. 
65,880,000 |+ 1,489,000 } NewBri ¢. 6xd bid . | sl 
| 02,516,000 |— 6,373,000 | Inv. Trust. 10/3xd* |/Univ. 2nd . 11/9-43/6 et. & Min. Cc 
; 993,000 |— — 508,000 Bk. -Insur. . 14/3-15/9" Inv. Flex..| 8/9-10/0 Cum, Inv.. 
: ,780,000 |+17,859,000 | Insurance . Inv. Gen. . 11/10}-12/ 194d Producers b 
,031,850 |— 6,503,600 | Bank..... Key. Dom. sl 
4 | Scotbits . ‘Key. Con. 6-10/0x le 


z 
: 









BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


May 31, 1941 


















19, 26, 19, i ; 
Mita aba 1941 Mai cout ma 
be CEREALS AND MEAT ail TEXTILES—continued } : 
GRAIN, ete. ON. — continued cite, Seodanenen, 
Yo. XM -Mt, 496 Ib. f.0 fob. Mont. #2 ¢ 82 6 19% 18 Seed we a% 6% Py Ceeeny pt Hag. Post i tet a 
Flour e280 oo Se tae "tt 0 Be 42 4 5 | Stonlonds and upwards perton 49 6 40 6 
4 | "Straights d/d London ......... ditto yds., | CHEMICALS— 
; Straits 2 2 2020 ae seas 
: 5 Barley Bini iat as i4 20 oo on 8f Ib . = ° s Acid, Oxalic, net ......... per ton one -_ 
iA Maize, La La Plata, 490 fb. fob. 106 10 6 Livoninn Zi cies linicladinnihesciganl Nom. Nom. . English,less 5% 1b. 3 0h 8 OF 
3 |” MEAT Beef, per 8 Ib.— Pernau HD............ccc0eeeeseeeeeeeee Nom. Nom. Ainmonia, Sulphate aiken perton 10/2/00 1300 
61. 48 48 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot BOdB ......00000 perton 13/10/0 
3 tl English long sides........----.---r--»- 60 660 POT vasdinisissceptliinlionasnoaniceea 260 «80 | «=F otaeh, Sulphate ......... pet 
me Imported hinds................00 . ‘ : ‘ JUTE (per — Soda Bicarb. ............... per ton th 6 
4] | sutton, per $1b.—English ..... ie. oe Dalseo 2/8 cif. Dundee, se ba] RO em perton{ Bislo . 8/0 
8 B BP cline ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ Sees a aa CoPna (per ‘ton)—S.D. Straits 
7 Pork, Engusn, Per & ADg....-.-+-+++ Common 8 Ib. oh. onion gteah) 44 6 4 | ——_—Crhabe creernenttcenencreeserstscenanrensnesen 12/10/0 
ah} 6 cwt).—Wilts,cutside 125 6 125 6 per yd. ......... 06 06 
ies ane Sess) aiems ri a+ ms S/d Hessians, er 9d 0 00 | Nie called Austen speg se 
: ¢ H pe Rises a ton)—African, May fs g* } 40/50 Ib. 0 OF «=O BB 
L OTHER F _ je bo ttneneeerenceeneeseeereseee Cape. a ere 0 o 
; i BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 148 0 WOOL per Ib.)— ae tea ‘on Dry Capes, 18/20 ib. eeeee Hid oeeee 0 t 0 + 
EESE (per cwt.)— blackfaced, 14 e 
oie “ome Produced oanbieiaciiadien e2 #2 Australian scrd. fleece 70' 2 37 Best heavy ox andheifer.......{ § gf 9 t 
ported saedeeeeeeeeeeesereerendeececeese scrd a snow W! 
"1 | cocoa (per ewt.)— Nuk, scrd. nd. proces, 6080's. 4g | LEATHER (per Ib.) f £.6°° Re 
‘| ere, Ee errr 450 45 0 — 8 ie Bole Bends, 8/14 Ib, ........+....-0-- 1 es 68 
SERINE cxcesepnstortonsneernibtinnesinm om. om. i amma, soneameamernetane-eaew pene 0 10 0 
y 10 corral (per cwt. — an oa aspen 34 Cbteecrcsacese - = Shoulders cus dedmecencccttsetentséscoese { 1 10 1 10 
Santos supr. c. & f........ Ri ccisnaaad Nom Nom. * soopaned eee 293 208 Insole Bellies. { 07 oT - 
9 8 di th to ood 160 O 150 O seveeeneerereeereesewees MM jjé mR | BEMIS SPER enc cerccerereeetertesenrnee 11 1 1 ie 
8} 3 Costa Rica, mediuth to good ...; 479 @ 170 0 MINERALS Hides 2 0 2 0 2 
; EGGS (per 120)— English Bit 25 0 25 0 COAL (per ton)— a. a. : . a. Dressing Sab eeerenereeeseeeoeseee { g 6 2 6 i: x 
) LARD (per wt.) Imported .... oo «60 Welsh, best Admiralty .......... Be BE Bey do e 
on a ai 
3; 7 ‘ ish wt Re 7 0 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne 27°0) 27 Of (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ...... 011 on é } 
9 8 Englis! CORREO RETR EERE EERE REPO RO Eee eee eee 1 10 0 10 0 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Vai pgoriens C6 ¥ 0 14 0 iz y, : 
$|} 20 | SUGAR (per cwt.)— Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ......... 128 0 128 0 (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, a 
t) 5 Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. Middlesbrough ............... 812 6 312 6 = tank waggons ........ ee ee He 
5| 10 Cf. UcKfCOMe  ssececnsssseosens 76 #76 Steel rails, heavy..................... 200 6 200 6 Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. = fae 
5; 1% REFringED LONDON— Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20).. 29 9 20 9 Thames— 0 0 ae 
| abe | Granulated, 2cyrt tegt-iag, 40 6 010 | NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton | a ee Ce : oe 
‘| 6 domestic consumption ......... 312 S12 Se Se: Se ras 267100. Serbo | ROSIN (perton)—American ...{ 25/0/0 35/00 a4 
2 (254 10 West Indis Crystallised / 0 474 Tin—-Standard cash ............ a0 ssasio | 3000 9/6 : 
: . veiimae aati. Oo (a6 810 Three months ............... j 266/10/0 265/5/0 7 ee et ~ aa . ~ aa 
L; i todas emet” ent un-{/ 0 8 08 r{dnt.0.8 seen *oe0/0 * O10 uaaiaiiecstenk tek Gocane 102/10/0 102/10/0 e 
o NN sicetatsssicatnntadasintiiel se 6a Spelter(d)~ (4)—-G.0.B., ce sla 25/15/0 25 /15/0 ber y a 
a “cere ts 19190 woe | Bown wacrecnns | 2820 2810 0 
| ise, bone Savery Saptolnsaseersh oa 195/0)0  198/0/0 iS 
4B. TEXTILES Antimony, Oninase ili cere ates ee nojo 4 ER 
COTTON Ib. . . ) eae 
1 Raw, Mid-American ‘sdiabisahe 24 0% Platinum, refined ...... oe ane ane $1/2/6 128 ‘| 
” 5 obi a tectnevssenebinien 12.05 12.05 | Quicksilver............... ls ae 
| i Yarns, re on idibievetebibectnngains oa om — een \ oy sis 20/ 6 2 f % 
gn §-«- FA WD hcccep sesccntecccseses 8. ad. - Gd. 
Lt 60’s Twist (Egyptian)... 25.95 as GOLD, per fine ounce)............... 168 0 168 0 : — _ hee 
nsurance, Goth, 33 in. preens Te yds.» s qd. 8. a. siL.VER (per ounce)— or ine Le Finte (TOW) ceeeesevcercerenneeee ate lane 4 ee 
re (a) + 6s. per ton net paper bags jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. onreturn. (6) Higher Pool Price is at buyer’s premises. at a 
(d) Including import uty ‘and delivery charges. whee Raed seed wel ome 17 and May 4 ° r ? @ is 
: Bie. 
ing oe 
€ ye (oe 
a AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES ie 
| Year May 20, May 27, | May 20, May 27, May 20, May 27, “443 
1941 191 1941 oa | 1941 1041 (bee 
— GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents | METALS (per Ib.)—cons. Cents MISCELLANEOUS(per lb. t. Cents Cents ‘oie 
wi Wheat, Chicago, July............... oo nae lter, East St. Louis, 7.25 | Petroleum, Mid.coat. crude, per % 8 
3} tee uinnipeg, ay. 7 7 calansous (pet res ‘i etl penitel sk SE leah ede 102 117 q 
"eee: LY., Accra, July ......... ?. ; sheet § 
4 tye, Gicawe, aay a “nn Aa om 7 800 | oul ae: Guban Cen a a ; 
0, NO. Soecessentneseneseces sce . i 
4! d barley, Winnipeg, MA&V.....2.00--. 4 Santos, No. 10h 11.00 | ——_ deg. BP Ot.......-rvereesesses me att 3.35 3.38 
: (per Ib.)— Cotton, N.Y., ves ‘mid. ‘spot... 13° 13.58 | S pf , 9% deg., No.4, f.0.b. 
9 Copper, Connecticut ............... 12,00 12.00 Cotton, Am. inid., June bbdetoal 13,00 13.19 | RN de ihc dice aibihnonn 834 0.823 
94d. pw ». Straits, spot............ 52.25 52,12) Cotton Oil, N.Y., July ............ 10.81 10.59 | “ a. of staple com- 
64 SE sbecdinncigabaibionn 5.85 5.85 Lard, Chicags, Jaiy Chad 9.95 9.77% | modities, Dec. 31, 1 1=100., 196.0 195.6 
2 6 
| 4° 
5 - 
ax? Sh C ae a ee qn agit tn investments $9 
10 ort y earned a gross profit for 1940 5); interest on securities (net) 
" er Comments of of 47.589 (£45,197). Pa eo $1,138,251 Gr 96776). — a 
8 Transy Output.—Transvaal 91,42 106,860), ment expenses $2,011,120 ‘ederal 
wl gold ae aa 1941 ea ozs. feoving. © a loss ot £43836 as against income-tax $ > ($12,975,000). 
inst 1,199,476 ozs. for March, 1941. £61,663 in ol Dividends: preferred ($7.00 per share 
ative labour employed on gold mines ga5-g2907 70s common ($4.00 per share 
. at end of April, 1941, 369,277. Nitrate Railways Company.—A net 13,008 (nil). Surplus $305,407.967 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.—Net a fo" io? cae oe (7263,319,370). 
| ‘imcome available, 1940, for interest and (£26,506), after co che Petroleum and Trans- 


other sien ches r for 1940, of $37,175,042, an 
t $700: 002,378, OF 23.21, per cent. 





a gy 
on the 
ee an) ae ome preferred con- 
verted shares is maintained at 
1} per cent, tax. 


United States Steel Corporation.— 
Gross sales, 1940, were $998,225,113 
($801,039,242); gross revenue 


wearer sera) plus cir tet 
$147,608 ( 020). ’ Miscella~ 
interest $614,817 


($043,162). Net geote $5,626,083 
$5,188,824). i 


Dividend 
3 surplus $36,391,626 > ($31,863,680). 


Antofagasta (Chili) and Bolivia Rail 


trans- 
portation common carriers $113008,874 way —Net somes, 2S see aes after 
rerenue #3437399 ($24,656,179 6179) fncloding ta, etc, £212, wi 12,00 1769 
we 1,145 ar essa ($904, 5 carried an 


9/644). Dividends 


($667,109,644). 


Scchaiiiae Gok ond cate coupon. 
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170.4, compared with 172.6 a week earlier 
‘and 173.4 a month earlier. The tin 
market js discussed below. Rubber 
closed on Wednesday at 134d. per lb. for 
smoked sheet spot, compared with 14d. 
a week earlier. 
Fall in Tin Prices.—The tin market has 
been dull and prices have fallen sharply. 
cash closed on Wednesday at 
£261 108.-£262 per ton, compared with 
266 108.-£266 15s. a week earlier and 
269 §s.-£269 10s. four weeks earlier. 
feature of the market this week 
was that forward fin quoted on some days 
was at a higher rate than cash. Three 
months’ tin closed on Wednesday at 
£263 178. 6d.-£264 per ton; it was 
266 §s.-£266 10s. a week earlier and 
266 15s.-£267 four weeks earlier. The 
fall in cash prices appears to be due to the 
ban on exports. 


the export quota for the year ending 
March 31, 1942, from 92} per cent to 


go per cent in view of the reduction in’ 


purchases by the British Government. 
It now appears that, following a desire 
to accumulate reserve stocks in markets 
outside this country, demand and prices 
have risen. To meet this new situation 
the International Tea Committee has 
decided to raise the quota for the current 
period to 9§ per cent. 


Voluntary Cotton Concentration.—The 
Board of Trade is giving encouragement 
to the submission of voluntary schemes 
for concentration in the cotton industry 
by promising that firms taking part will 
be exempt from making payments to any 

eneral compensation pool that may be 
ormed. They will not, on the other 
hand, be entitled to draw from any such 
fund. A further condition is that any 
voluntary scheme must entail the same 
degree of concentration as that of other 
firms which are dealt with compulsorily. 

Cotton.—The improvement in business 
noted last week has continued, and freer 
negotiations have taken place between 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
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shi of piece goods and manufac- 
rn Buyers have sought nucleus 
weaving concerns in order to be assured 
of deliveries. Some very fair lines have 
been put through in a wee. goods 
for South Africa and steady has 
taken place for the Dutch East es 
and Argentine, while fine fancy 
materials have been wanted for Canada 
and the - United States. Government 
buying recently has not been heavy, but 
inquiry has broadened and some fairly 
substantial orders have been placed in 
heavy materials and in cloths for proofing. 
The Controller has released a further 
5,870 bales of Government barter cotton: 
3,970 bales for Liverpool merchants and 
1,900 bales for Manchester merchants. 
Trade in yarns has been irregular and 
chiefly in coarse American counts. Cloth 
prices have risen, 36 in. shirtings, 75 
yards 19 X 19, 32’s and 40’s, rising from 
38s. to 39s. 

Wool Clip Requisitioned. — The 
Minister of Supply is once again to re- 
uisition the British wool clip. The 
Canteal of Wool (No. 17) Order, 1941, 
prohibiting the disposal of the 1941 clip 
except to the Minister, came into force 
on May 24th. The Order provides as 
well for the making of necessary returns, 
and for the issue of directions about 
transport, storage and disposal. The 
Order does not apply to wool clips in the 
Orkney Islands, the Shetland Islands and 
the Outer Hebrides. Wool from these 
islands, however, may not be brought to 
the mainland except by licence granted 
by the Minister of Supply, under an 
Order which came into force on April 
26th. A schedule of authorised prices, 
settled in consultation with the Agri- 
cultural Departments, which has been 
issued with the Order shows advances in 
last year’s prices in all cases. The 
Government is prepared, should it prove 
necessary in the light of the experience 
of the current season, to continue the 
special measures of assistance to hill 
sheep farmers which were adopted last 
winter. 


Hosiery Quota.—The quota percent- 
age for Class 3 goods under the Limita- 
tion of Supplies (Miscellaneous) Order 
has been increased by 10 per cent to 







60 per cent for the next restrigin 
period, from June rst to November. ; 
nounced on April 7th. | 4 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE 
MAIZE MEAL 
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10, 17, 

1041 1941 

pntina......... | x 

Atlantic America 

Danube ion ... ; a 
58. & E. Africa | 6389 a 
74 il 


Indo-China, etc. 


{ 
Source: The Corn Trade Bow. 











WORLD SHIPMENTS OF 
AND FLOUR — 


ae erences 


—- 
Week ended | From Aug, 1 to 








000 quarters) Mey | Mey | Mer4 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 fea 





N. America _......... 1,078 | 1,109 | 21,486 | @ 
Argentina, Uruguay} 466 332 | 17,303 
Australia ............... vec o® | 4,546T 
PRAM. seeds vedccccencl baa es 114 
Danube and district) ... ot 5,948 
Other countries...... | ie a 845 








* Unobtainable. + Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
1985 = 100 


May | May | May | M 

ar | ay | Mar 
1041 | 1941 | 1 
CROPS -.-cee.s-ceeeesene 108.5 | 108.5 | 108.5 | 108.5 | 108.5 
Raw materials...... 172,2 | 172.6 | 171.0 | 170.5 | 1704 
Complete Index | 136.7 |136.8 |136.5 |136.0 |136.0 


‘ . | May | April) May 
31, 31, 28, 28, a 
1987*| 1980 | 1040 | 1041 | 1 


Sg 


3 











GRY cicpcctiegseoees 147.9% 92.2 | 106.5] 108.3 | 108.5 
Raw materials...... 207.3 | 122.9 | 166.5 | 173.4} 172.6 
Complete Index) 175.1 | 106.4 '133.1 |137.1 126.8 


ae ne ee oe 











*Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





RIO TINTO COMPANY LIMITED 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are i] 
formed that they will receive PAYMENT of the DIVIDEND de- 













is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - « «= « $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND ne ° . -« 
{ IN - - - £z 
RESERVE FUNDS | HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


clared at the General Meeting held on the 23rd inst., at the rate 
of Two Shillings and Sixpence re Sete on the Preference Shares, 
less Income Tax, on and after day, June 9, 1941, on presenta- 
tion of Coupon No. 88 on the Preference Shares at the Company's 
Office in London. : 

Coupons for payment must be left four clear days previously for 
examination, and may be deposited forthwith. 


HEAD OFFICE: HONGKONG 


By Order, 
London Office: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. J. DAVIDSON, . 
» ecretary. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR BAST, Bte. Offices of Gan peeae ti BC 
euntendiitiivanidbiiellnaidsiad It EWRY NDON A.2. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED May 23, 1941. , é 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Cuseeer incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. NDON AND MANCHESTER 


Pull particulars may be had on application. 






O 
L ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 











2 I 


Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LD. . | 





The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Limited 


Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 
Subscribed and Paid-up Capital : Yen 100,000,000 


Reserve Fund - - - - » 143,400,000 
Head Office - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
London Office: 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager 







Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED ° . ° ° £74,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - -  £1433,000,000 

(1940 Accounts) 
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